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CIVIC IMPROVEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 


Practically every progressive municipality in the state is now engaged in, 
or will soon be engaged in, some organized efforts for civic improvement. 
The city librarian as a city official, paid from city funds, occupying a city build- 
ing, and handling city books, and, by reason of these conditions, owing to the 
city a definite debt, must of necessity enlist in these movements. In order to 
give a general view of this work, to enable the libraries of the state to collect 
and organize material bearing on the subject, and in order that librarians may 
be in a position where they can efficiently assist in the work, we have devoted 
this number of the bulletin largely to this topic. We have sought to avoid 
promising theories, and to present the practical performance of various or- 
ganizations and movements in the various towns. We are greatly indebted 
to Prof. B. M. Rastall of the extension division of the university of Wiscon- 
sin, who is an enthusiastic expert in civic advancement activities, for an out- 
line of the subject and for many helpful suggestions. Mr. Ford McGregor 
and Miss Almere Scott of the extension division, and Miss Ono M. Imhoff 
and Miss Mary Watkins of the legislative reference library have also materi- 
ally assisted in the preparation of the list of material published herewith. 
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We are sending two that the president of the association, 
ee copies of this number of Miss Agnes Van Valkenburgh, is to 


the bulletin to each library 
in the state. The second copy, how- 
ever, does not belong to the library or 
to the librarian. It is the property of 
the president, secretary or other exec- 
utive officer of the local organization 
which is doing civic improvement or 
advancement work. If there is no 
such organization, it belongs to an in- 
fluential public-spirited citizen. We 
ask that the librarian will, in each 
case, immediately deliver this copy to 
its owner and at once send us the 
name and address of the person to 
whom the copy was delivered so that 
we can write directly to him. 


If any city has under 
consideration any special 
civic subject such as com- 
mission government, ‘city planning, or 
city development work, the library 
commission will be glad to receive ap- 
plications for suggestions andi for help 
as to material obtainable upon the sub- 
ject. It will also, if necessary, make 
up a collection to be loaned to the 
local library. 


Commission 
ready to 
help 


The commission extends 
library welcome to the new li- 
school brary school established in 
connection with the New York public 
library. The school is made possible 
through the generosity of Andrew 
Carnegie who has furnished a sub- 
stantial endowment fund. Miss Mary 
Wright Plummer, formerly director 
of the Pratt institute library school, 
has been made principal. The mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin state library 
association will be interested to learn 


A new 


become the instructor in cataloging, 
classification, subject heading, index- 
ing, technical French, technical Ger- 
man and book selection. The school 
will not only aim to secure and train 
the best possible material for assist- 
ants in the New York public library, 
but will also prepare students as li- 
brarians and assistants in other libra- 
r.es. From the announcement it is 
evident that the school will fully rec- 
ognize the value of practical appren- 
tice work. The profession is to be 
congratulated that a library school is 
instituted under such fortunate aus- 
pices, under such able leadership and 
with such competent instructors. 


Human nature is such 
that it is slow to appreciate 
that something which costs 
little may be of great value. If there 
is one class of literature whose value 
is unknown to librarians and the pub- 
lic generally, it is public documents. 
This is true not only of federal docu- 
ments, but of state documents as well. 
To cite two state publications as ex- 
amples: There is nothing better in 
print bearing upon tuberculosis than 
the University Extension Bulletin pre- 
pared by Professor W. D. Frost; like- 
wise the most inclusively informative 
treatise on commission form of gov- 
ernment is a University Extension 
bulletin prepared by Ford H. Mc- 
Gregor. Any librarian may obtain 
either one of these free by address- 
ing either the Library Commission or 
the University Extension Division at 
Madison. We hope, too, that the li- 
brarians of the state will not pass by 


Documents 
for libraries 
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as unimportant the classified list of 
sociological material published in the 
January—February 1911 number of the 
bulletin. Had we the names of those 
librarians who ignore that list of 
material and its possibilities we would 
have a list of the librarians of the 
state who are behind the times, and 
are custodians of books rather than 
librarians. 


7 What South German- 
a. town, Withee, Sparta and 
Fond du Lac have done, 

other towns in Wisconsin can do. 
These towns were pioneers in the field, 
and as a consequence have tried out 
and proved the efficacy of their meth- 
ods. That other Wisconsin communi- 
ties may profit from the experience of 
these we publish elsewhere in this bul- 
letin the history of the Get-together 
club of South Germantown, Wiscon- 
sin, an unincorporated village, as told 
by Hon. H. B. Schwalbach, member 
of the state legislature. We also pub- 
lish a brief address delivered by Mr. 
B. G. Packer before the Country Life 
Conference held in Madison in March 
1911, and a letter written at our re- 
quest which give the interesting his- 
tory of Withee’s demonstration of 
what a small incorporated village can 
do to further its own interests. Mr. 
M. H. Hanchett, president of the 
Sparta Fruit Growers’ Association, 
has told of the cooperative work 
of that association. Mr. F. M. 
Givens, president of the commer- 
cial club of Fond du Lac, has also 
told for us what a larger city can ac- 
complish along these lines. All these 
towns have performed valuable ser- 
vice since they have demonstrated by 
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actual performance the value of or- 
ganized efforts toward development 
and advancement of a town andi its 
contributing territory. Nothing more 
sane in conception nor more substan- 
tial in consummation has, we think, 
been anywhere accomplished than in 
these towns. Duluth has an advance- 
ment association that reaches out to 
cooperate with other towns and vil- 
lages, and in California there is an 
association of citrus fruit growers 
that operates throughout the entire 
southern part of the state. 


As we go to press with 

a this number of the Bulle- 
tin, the library conference 

has proceeded far enough in its pro- 
gram to warrant the statement that 
the conference has been a signal suc- 
cess. Nearly half of the libraries of 
the state of Wisconsin are repre- 
sented—one hundred sixty-seven per- 
sons interested in library work have 
registered. New York, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wash- 
ington and Oregon are represented, 
thirty-five persons being im attend- 
ance from without the state. All 
have greatly enjoyed the opportunity 
of hearing and knowing Mrs. Elmen- 
dorf, the president of the American 
Library Association, and Mr. George 
B. Utley, the secretary. All also 
greatly profited by the advice and sug- 
gestion of those of the library world 
whose knowledge enables them to 
speak with authority. Among these 
were Miss Ahern, Mr. Legler, 
Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, Dr. 
Thwaites, Dr. Charles McCarthy, 
Miss Bascom, Miss Tyler, Miss 
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Baldwin, Mr. Hutchins, Mr. Rush, 
Miss Van Valkenburgh and Miss Van 
Buren. No less valuable was the con- 
tribution of those from other lines of 
activity, including Chief Justice 
Winslow, of the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court, George E. Hooker, civic secre- 
tary of the City Club of Chicago, 
George J. Kneeland, special investi- 
gator for the Vice Commission of 
Chicago, W. L. Finch, one of the edi- 
tors of Town Development, Prof. 
John R. Commons, whose work in re- 
lation to labor conditions is so well 
known, Prof. E. A. Ross, of the so- 
ciological department of the univer- 
sity, state superintendent C. P. Cary, 
state insurance commissioner H. L. 
Ekern, Dr. Harvey Dee Brown, of 
the Anti-tuberculosis Association, 
Prof. S. W. Gilman of the university, 
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Mr. Herbert Quick, Senator W. H. 
Hatton, Hon. T. C. Richmond, and 
Mr. W. H. Kittle. The members of 
the commission staff, as well as the 
librarians in attendance, also contrib- 
uted to the program. If acquisition 
of ideas and ambitions were all that 
were necessary to constitute a suc- 
cessful librarian, the conference 
might be said to have tremendously 
raised the standard of work in Wis- 
consin libraries. It remains to be 
seen, however, whether easily ac- 
quired conceptions can be trans- 
formed into definite accomplishment 
by the librarians in attendance. The 
next number of the bulletin will be 
devoted to an attempt to put in more 
permanent form some of the results 
of the talks and conferences. 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 


By M. S. Dudgeon, Secretary Wisconsin Library Commission. 


Prof. B. M. Rastall of the exten- 
sion division of the university of Wis- 
consin has done efficient work in 
arousing communities to their oppor- 
tunites along advancement lines. We 
have asked him to analyze this move- 
ment, particularly that part which is 
of a utilitarian character, and to pre- 
sent in an outline a broad view of the 
various features of the work. 

The result is the following outline: 


City advancement and development 
I. District development 
1. Agricultural 
2. Immigration and settlement 
3. Transportation 
a. Rail and interurban 
b. Good roads 
4. Co-operative exchanges for 
agricultural products. 
5. Rural schools. 
6. Extending influence of city 


II. Local development 
1. Attractive conditions 
. Physical 
. Sanitary’ 
. Social 
. social evil. 
. Educational 
Economic 
2. Population 
8. General business conditions 
4. Publicity 


monosrD 


III. Good government 
1. Form 
2. Finance and accounts 


It will be noticed that the division 
of the work into district development, 
local development and good govern- 
ment is logical in the extreme. No 
city which does not promote the pros- 
perity of the surrounding territory 
can properly promote its own pros- 
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perity, and as it develops its own re- 
sources it must likewise develop the 
possibilities of the rural district con- 
tributory to the city. 

District development. In Wiscon- 
sin practically every city is dependent 
upon an agricultural district. The 
money which goes to the farmer soon 
reaches the city. The principle that 
every dollar spent to advance the in- 
terest of the contributing territory is 
an investment that will net large re- 
turns to the business men of the city 
was recognized in the work done at 
Withee in this state, reference to 
which is made elsewhere in this num- 
ber. Duluth also recognized this prin- 
ciple when as Mr. Pardee says in the 
article in this number, they “discov- 
ered that Duluth was a port only and 
that to be a symmetrical city its busi- 
ness and manufactures must be 
founded upon a well settled agricul- 
tural country lying immediately about 
the city.” Often this district develop- 
ment includes the development of 
smaller towns and villages as was rec- 
ognized by the commercial club of Du- 
luth in their work in connection with 
the St. Louis County club, a combina- 
tion of clubs in all the towns and vil- 
lages in that county. 

Just what may be done for one of 
the smaller communities is shown in 
Mr. Packer’s article in reference to 
Withee. He calls attention to the as- 
sistance that is given by the agricul- 
tural college. There are various ways 
in which the state agricultural college 
authorities will assist any community 
and correspondence addressed to Dean 
H. L. Russell at Madison will receive 
prompt attention. The library can as- 
sist in this work by obtaining state and 
federal publications on agricultural 
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subjects and by organizing it in such 
a way as to be readily accessible. On 
page 16 of volume 1, number 7 of the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin will be 
found a very valuable suggestion as to 
what a library can do with no expen- 
diture of money along these lines. 
Many Wisconsin cities, particularly 
in the northern part of the state, have 
also an immigration problem—a prob- 
lem of bringing to the vicinity pro- 
spective land purchasers and residents 
in order to render the vacant farm 
lands in the vicinity productive. 
Whatever the nature of the output 
of the surrounding territory the city 
cannot profit from it unless the trans- 
portation facilities of the city are 
good. Good transportation facilities: 
include first, facilities for transporta~ 
tion from the smaller communities of 
the vicinity to the central community, 
either over steam and electric interur- 
ban roads or over good highways, and 
second, include good highways leading 
out from the center into the strictly 
rural surrounding territory. What 
Fond du Lac has done in this line can 
be done elsewhere. Not only must 
the approaches to the city be kept 
passable but the condition of the 
streets themselves must be closely 
watched. On page 152, volume 6, 
number 6 of the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin will be found a list of mate- 
rial upon street construction and pav- 
ing, which will be found of value im 
cities which are emphasizing this work. 
Many cities have been able to pro- 
mote the prosperity of the contribut- 
ing districts by instituting co-opera- 
tive exchanges for the handling of 
agricultural products. The fruit 
growers around Sparta, Wisconsin, 
and the citrus fruit growers of Cali- 
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fornia have oganizations, reference 
to which is made elsewhere. Duluth 
has also accomplished similar results 
through the commercial club. 

We are informed that the follow- 
ing fruit growers’ associations are all 
doing business in Wisconsin and are 
factors in the communities in which 
they operate. Further particulars 
can be obtained by addressing the 
manager of each association. Door 
Co. Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Stur- 
geon Bay, T. H. Hunt Mgr.; Sparta 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Sparta, 
E, A. Richardson, Mgr.; Bayfield 
Fruit Growers’ Association, Bayfield, 
C. Vollenweider, Mgr.; Merrillan 
Fruit Growers’ Association, Merril- 
lan, E. W. Sullivan, Mgr.; Alma Cen- 
ter Fruit Growers’ Association, Alma 
‘Center, Harry Van Gordon, Megr.; 
Washburn Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Washburn, George F. Morgan, 
Mer. 

In one city it occurred to the library 
board that the library could be made 
an instrument for attracting rural 
trade. They proposed to exploit it 
legitimately for civic advancement 
purposes. They passed _ resolutions 
freely extending the privileges of the 
library to all who lived in that por- 
tion of the county. The merchants 
adopted the habit of recommending 
the library to all their rural customers. 
One member of the board who was a 
merchant made a practice of taking 
new customers to the city library and 
introducing them to its privileges. 
He was convinced that, if he could 
make a library patron out of the rural 
resident, he had made a customer for 
the commercial interests of the city. 
He realized, of course, that the per- 
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son who took the book from the li- 
brary would return to the city when 
the book was due. It was but natural 
that upon his return he should deal 
with the local merchants and probably 
take another book from the library, 
establishing an endless chain of visits 
to the city. It naturally followed that 
the commercial interests of the city 
were definitely advanced by the library 
service furnished to the country resi- 
dents. 

The service thus rendered was prob- 
ably as good an investment of city 
funds as could have been made, since 
the increased circulation cost little. 


But a still more desirable result was 


that the country residents became not 
only patrons of the merchants of the 
city but warm friends and supporters 
of the library. A point was soon 
reached where the surrounding towns 
became willing to make appropria- 
tions, which, while small, were prob- 
ably ample to cover the expenses in- 
curred in furnishing country service. 

Miss Ellen I. True, librarian of the 
public library at Onawa, Iowa, has 
done some rather interesting work in 
country extension which is closely re- 
lated to the district development work 
of the advancement association. It 
certainly tends to bind the country dis- 
tricts to the city and is a splendid ac- 
tivity for a library. She says in a 
recent article: “It chances that 
horseback riding is a favorite exer- 
cise of mine, and it occurred to me one 
morning while out that I might com- 
bine business with pleasure and stop 
at one of the school houses where I 
knew there was a teacher who had 
not been us‘ng the library. If pos- 
sible I would try to interest her and as 
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an experiment tell the children some 
stories. The hearty response was 
most encouraging, as not only the 
teacher now comes regularly to the 
library to get books, but the parents 
of the children who have never been 
in the library before, came also to get 
books for the children. 

Following this I have ridden out to 
all the schools I could possibly reach 
in a morning’s ride, telling stories and 
even in some cases taking books. I 
find that by meeting the teachers on 


‘their own ground their interest has 


been greater and my idea of their 
needs clearer, not to speak of the re- 
sults of the story-telling. In one case 
where the teacher did not respond 
quickly, she finally found that she had 
to yield to the demands of the chil- 
dren and secure books. The children 
I have found so eager for what I have 
to offer them that nearly every Sat- 
urday finds some of them in town 
begging me ‘to come out to their 
school next week.’ Nor is it an un- 
usual experience to have a small boy 
greet me with the same request from 
the depths of a hay wagon on a coun- 
try road. 

In some cases we are sending books 
also for the adult readers in the neigh- 
borhood of the schools, the children 
taking home and returning the books 
to the teacher. These same people 
came into town every week, but many 
have never been near the library.” 

Local development. An advance- 
ment association, after it has taken 
proper steps to develop the district 
tributary to the city, will naturally 
turn its attention to local development. 
Physical, sanitary, social, educational, 
and economic conditions must be 
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made attractive. Such work as that 
done at Mankato, Minnesota, in beau- 
tifying the city as detailed by Miss 
Van Buren in number 6 of volume 6 
of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 
suggests how the library may help in 
the work of making the city attrac- 
tive. In the same city the librarian 
was active also in work which assisted 
in improving sanitary conditions, an 
account of which is given by Miss 
Van Buren in this number. The pa- 
trons of the library will be interested, 
if their attention is called to a series 
of articles upon “The awakening of 
the city” by Henry Oyen, the first of 
which appears in the June 1911 num- 
ber of the World’s Work: Move- 
ments such as the anti-tuberculosis 
movement can be furthered in the li- 
brary by the circulation of literature 
and in other ways. In the list of 
c'vic material published in this num- 
ber will be found several references 
to literature that will be helpful in 
work along these lines, and much of 
this material can be obtained at little 
expense. The library can, of course, 
become a factor in advancing the edu- 
cational and social life of the com- 
munity. Ways in which this can be 
done are suggested by Miss Stearns in 
the article, “The library and the so- 
cial center,” found in this number of 
the bulletin. Libraries everywhere 
have found that the problem of the 
child is quite likely to be assigned to 
the librarian. Many boys’ scout 
movements have originated in the li- 
brary. Cleveland, Ohio, as well as 
Mankato, Minnesota, has done good 
work along the lines of flower rais‘ng 
and gardening. The library will also 
find it easy to secure good material 
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upon open air schools, juvenile courts, 
child labor regulations, and other 
phases of the question. The organ- 
ization of a debating club often 
creates a forum for a discussion of 
civic problems. The university ex- 
tension division at Madison has a 
number of valuable bulletins suggest- 
ing the methods of organization and 
procedure, questions for debate and 
principles of debating» No advance- 
ment association neglects any oppor- 
tunity to secure manufacturing estab- 
lishments, to build up the mercantile 
trade of the community and to ad- 
vance general business conditions. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that attractive conditions, be they phy- 
sical, social, economic, or otherwise, 
do not make themselves known to 
those at a distance from the city. 
Neither are the business conditions of 
a community known to those living 
elsewhere ; hence all progressive cities 
and communities are advertising in 
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various ways and employing various 
devices to give publicity to the condi- 
tions prevailing in the city. 

Good government. Neither must 
municipal government be neglected. 
A good form of government, either 
commission government or otherwise, 
must be adopted; the right man must 
be placed in position of influence; 
good organization people, r'ght finan- 
cial methods, and economic and effi- 
cient administration of mun cipal af- 
fairs must be installed. Mr. Ford 
McGregor’s bulletin on commission 
government issued by the extens on 
division of the university will be 
found particularly valuable in cities 
considering the adoption of this form 
of government. In connection with 
discussion concerning business meth- 
ods Miss Stearns’ account of the New 
York City budget exhibit found in 
number 5, volume 5 of the Wiscon- 
sin Library Bulletin will be of inter- 
est. 


THE LIBRARIAN AS A FACTOR IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


An Address delivered by Will L. Finch, before the Wisconsin Library Conference, 
July 14, 1911 


That the librarian may be an im- 
portant factor in community develop- 
ment has come tto be well-recognized. 
With practical suggestions along that 
line, Mr. W:ll L. Finch, associate edi- 
tor of Town Development, addressed 
the workers on the morning of July 
14th, taking as his subject Civic Ad- 
vancement. Having been engaged for 
ten years as secretary and manager of 
commercial organizations prior to his 
connection with Town Development, 
Mr. Finch has practical and personal 


knowledge of all the influences that 
enter into town building and com- 
munity development. His address 
was therefore listened to with interest. 

Mr. Finch introduced his remarks 
with a reference to the comparatively 
brief period that has passed since real 
public interest began to be taken in 
directing the growth and the char- 
acter of American cities, at the same 
time calling attention to the rapidity 
with which that interest had grown 
and extended, after once being roused. 
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“Cities all look alike,” is often re- 
marked by American _ travelers. 
While conceding that there is a 
marked similarity in their utter dis- 
regard for uniformity of architecture, 
and indifference as to sky-line, Mr- 
Finch maintained that closer study 
will show that every city is different ; 
that each has its individuality. And 
this individuality is merely the com- 
posite of the personality of the dom- 
inating element in each city. 

“Every city has its mentality, its in- 
dividual vigor, its physical beauty or 
ugliness, and its conscience,” declared 
Mr. Finch. “We say one city re- 
minds us of some other, as Milwau- 
kee is like Cincinnati. Atlanta has 
been called the New York of the 
south, simply because of some similar- 
ity other than physical. 

“In tthe educational system of the 
community, we see the composite 
head; in the parks and. playgrounds, 
the hospitals and social settlements, 
the heart; and in the industry and 
commerce, the arm, or _ physical 
strength of the city. These must be 
trained and guided, as are the mind, 
the heart and the arm of the youth, 
if we would have a sane, well-bal- 
anced and attractive community. 

“A few years ago, the library 
worker would have hardly been 
classed as an active agent in the com- 
munity’s upbuilding. Today, with 
mature thought, we know the libra- 
rian can be a most powerful and ef- 
fective force for directing public 
thought and public education along 
the line of ‘doing things for the com- 
munity.’ 

“You have to do both with the 
youth and with the mature citizen. 
Double, then, your opportunity. By 
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personal contact with the child, and 
by indirect influence through the 
teacher and the parent, you can do 
much in preparing the head and the 
heart for future citizenship, so that 
it may favorably influence the compos- 
ite personality of the community of 
which it will later be a member. ~ 

“By suggestion, you can place in 
the hands of the citizen such reading 
matter as will result in influencing 
him to be a better citizen, taking 
proper interest and aiding in the up- 
building of his community. Your op- 
portunities for making for a better 
citizenship are limited only to your 
clientele, and to your own ideals, am- 
bitions and aspirations. These oppor- 
tunities, as I have said, lie in the sug- 
gestive. True, you can go out and be 
one of the active workers in whatever 
organizations for the advancement of 
your community there may be. There 
can never be too many such workers, 
where intelligence is applied to effort. 
But your special field, your privileged 
opportunity, if you will, lies in your 
power of suggestion to the student 
and reader. 

“Be not over-concerned about your 
labors for the physical upbuilding of 
your community. Towns and cities 
must have industries, for they are the 
creators of the city’s wealth and pop- 
ulation, and through them, the dol- 
lars are put into circulation. These 
dollars are necessary to the city’s wel- 
fare, for they are to the city’s per- 
sonality what the blood is to the in- 
dividual. By their circulation, the 
waste is removed, the physical tissues 
built up, and as a natural consequence, 
those two important elements, the 
head and the heart, are kept in 
healthy condition. Find satisfaction 
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in the knowledge that whatever makes 
for higher ideals and better citizen- 
ship, advances the material welfare of 
the community. 

“When through your agency, and 
that of the teacher, the youth of the 
cities of America learn to know as 
well what the community has a right 
to demand of them, as they know 
what they have a right to demand of 
the community, then will the Ameri- 
can city no longer be a reproach, and 
town development have reached its 
nearest approach to perfection. As 
an inspiration for your future efforts 
along this line of aiding in the up- 
building of your respective commun- 
ities, let me leave this last thought 
with you. 

“Keep ever in mind that civic ad- 
vancement comes from civic pride. 
Civic pride is possible only where 
there is real love for the community. 
There can never be love, without ap- 
preciation. Appreciation comes only 
with knowledge. Therefore, a city 
advances only after its people have 
had their civic pride aroused, by first 
knowing about their city, then ap- 
preciating it, and finally loving it. It 
is your opportunity to be one of the 
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agencies that shall arouse in the minds 
of your people the knowledge and ap- 
preciation which shall arouse the sen- 
timent of civic pride—the main spring, 
the electric spark that impels the work 
of town development.” 

In the discussion that followed, it 
developed that there is comparatively 
little literature in book form on this 
subject adapted for circulation from 
public libraries. Mr. Finch recom- 
mended as the best source of informa- 
tion as to what is being done in other 
communities, and for inspiration as to 
what can be done in any community, 
a number of popular periodicals which 
are carrying special articles from time 
to time on this new subject. Town 
Development, of which Mr. Finch is 
associate editor, is devoted exclusively 
to this subject of advancement of 
municipalities. It is issued monthly, 
published in Chicago, and has been in 
circulation among commercial organi- 
zations for some years. It is devoted 
to a practical exposition from month 
to month of the best things that are 
being done in various communities of 
the country for their general advance- 
ment. . 


THE GET TOGETHER MOVEMENT 


By H. B. Schwalbach South Germantown, Wis. 


With the present system of rural 
free deliveries and telephone ex- 
changes the people are continually 
drifting further apart, which is a very 
serious mistake. The only way to 
overcome it is by coming in direct 
contact with one another, exchanging 
ideas, finding out the plans of your 
neighbors, organizing a “Getting To- 
gether Movement” and in that way 


improving your conditions. The ex- 
perience of South Germantown shows 
the results which can be accomplished 
by localities of even less than 200 pop- 
ulation. Only a few years ago the 
small unincorporated village of South 
Germantown was in such a condition 
that everyone worked for himself and 
the community instead of progressing 
was constantly sliding backward. A 
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number of the citizens thought that 
something must be done for the civic, 
commercial and social improvement. 
Meetings were called to discuss the 
situation. Farmers, business men and 
citizens attended. Every minute of 
the time was taken up in interesting 
discussions of questions of vital im- 
portance to the community. The 
question box method was used. As 
many as forty to fifty questions were 
found in the box at different times 
and the meetings were continued un- 
til late into the night, many times till 
one or two o'clock in the morning 
with no one thinking of breaking 
away. Some of the questions dis- 
cussed were the tuberculin test, the 
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income tax, street improvements, fire 
protection and many agricultural ques- 
tions as to the best varieties of seeds, 
the best methods of overcoming the 
various pests which the farmers must 
meet and many more of equal impor- 
tance: 

The results of these meetings are 
very evident in the village and sur- 
rounding country, the organization of 
an advancement association, a volun- 
teer fire department, street improve- 
ments, the building of cement walks, 
the securing of a pickle factory, far- 
mers’ institutes, an earnest coopera- 
tion and united action of village peo- 
ple and farmers, besides many pleas- 
ant social gatherings. 


THE WITHEE FARMERS’ INSTITUTE AND FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION 


An Address by B. G. Packer, Secretary, at the Rural Life Conference, 
Madison, Wis. 


Our Farmers’ Institute and Festival 
Association is incorporated for the 
purpose of increasing the production 
of pure-bred grains for Clark county. 
We have adopted this name because 
we have confidence in the permanent 
results of farmers’ institutes and festi- 
vals, or agricultural exhibitions. 
Shortly stated, each member partici- 
pates in a series of systematic agri- 
cultural experiments, in tracts of one 
acre, designed to find the highest 
yielding variety of grains adapted to 
our section. We call any farmer who 
is willing to cooperate with us a mem- 
ber of our society. 

We long ago learned that the claims 
of seed-houses are not to be relied 
upon, especially with reference to 
those varities of corn suitable to our 
country. So we have been concen- 


trating our efforts to the growing of 
pure-bred corn. Last year we se- 
cured seed corn from the Experiment 
Stations at Madison and Ashland suf- 
ficient to supply sixty members, a full 
acre each. Unknown to the Experi- 
ment Station we then secured seven 
varieties of corn from seed houses 
for the purpose of growing in compe- 
tition with the state seed. One hun- 
dred twenty-seven members experi- 
mented with the eleven varieties of 
seed, each one acre of one variety, 
sixty-seven growing seed house var- 
ieties- We offered prize cups to those 
farmers who should exhibit ten ears 
of the respective varieties of dent and 
flint corn. These cups were to be 
awarded to the exhibitor of the best 
corn whether he secured his seed 
from us or some other source. At 
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our Farmers’ Festival and Corn Show 
held at Withee in September, we had 
ninety-two entries of corn, good and 
bad. These ears which I hold in my 
hands are selected samples of our 
scrub corn which has been grown up 
there the past ten years. It yields but 
30 bushels per acre and is dwarfed 
and depleted in stalk, It was to im- 
prove upon this that we created our 
society. 

Now as to the results of that ex- 
hibit. Of the seven varieties of corn 
sent us by seed houses not one gave 
satisfactory results, only one man out 
of the whole sixty-seven growing 
these varieties, maturing his crop. 
Of the four varieties sent us by the 
Experiment Station three made good 
with those who grew them. These 
three were: Wisconsin No. 8, Wis- 
consin No. 12, or Golden Glow, both 
yellow dents, and Wisconsin No- 15, 
a flint corn. In Golden Glow we be- 
lieve we have found what we were 
seeking. One grower, a conservative 
fellow, claims this variety yielded him 
over 70 bushels of shelled corn per 
acre, taking 74 pounds of ears as one 
bushel. His stand was almost perfect 
and because of the breeding put on 
this corn by the University there were 
no barren hills, hardly five per cent of 
barren stocks. Four years ago this 
College of Agriculture furnished a 
number of North Wisconsin school 
boys with a pint of seed of this same 
variety. Among others was Victor 
Mock, living just across our county 
line. Each year he and his father 
bred that corn, winning premiums on 
it at three fairs. Last year Mr. Mock 
had six acres of this Golden Glow. 
Our County Board of Supervisors 
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had voted $250 with which to pur- 


chase for further dissemination 
throughout the county, that variety 
which should show its superiority, 

We have bought, cured and assigned 
to 506 Clark County farmers nearly 
80 bushels of this man’s Golden Glow. 
Last year 127 men were experiment- 
ing with 11 varieties which were un- 
known quantities. This season we 
have 506 men, in 31 townships, who 
will grow one acre each of the variety 
which not only yielded so well with us 
but which has now been thoroughly 
acclimated. In addition to this corn 
experiment work, we have established 
a soils experiment station of seven 
acres at Withee upon which we con- 
duct experiments with the various 
systems of crop rotation and methods 
of fertilization. 

Clark County, as large as Rhode Is- 
land, has but 12 per cent of its area 
under actual cultivation, excluding 
land in use for pasture and hay, and 
yet our dairy products last season 
were a million three hundred thous- 
and dollars. These years of Golden 
Glow give you a tangible evidence of 
what may be done with corn. Our 
people are building roads and bridges, 
clearing land, burning brush and 
building homes and schools, and our 
view is not of the past retrospec- 
tive, but of the present and fu- 
ture, a section whose agricultural pos- 
sibilities, ladies and gentlemen, com- 
mand attention and respect. 

At our request Mr. Packer gives us 
the following details: 

“T have your inquiry of the 23rd 
inst., asking something of the history 
of our organization. Our little town 
of 500 is fairly typical of a large num- 
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ber of the small villages in the north- 
ern part of the state. About twelve 
years ago we experienced something 
of a “boom,” with the result that we 
at one time had more stores than the 
surround:ng community could sup- 
port; more men in business than busi- 
ness, as our cleared acreage was very 
small at this time. This was a period 
of considerable activity in selling land 
and very largely land selling to set- 
tlers who were able to make but a 
small payment on the purchase-price 
at the time of taking possession. 
These settlers who located in our 
vicinity at that time were very desir- 
able people, young and ambitious. 
However, it was something of a strug- 
gle for many of them to weather the 
first two or three years ; homes had to 
be erected, clearings opened up, the 
stumps removed and the ground 
plowed for cultivated crops. Such 
portion of the land as could not be 
put under cultivation immediately was 
“brushed off” and clover seed sown 
among the stumps. During this pe- 
riod of land subjection these people 
had to live and feed and clothe their 
children. In summers the husband 
was busy cutting the “slashing” and 
piling it upon the dead logs for burn- 
ing and clearing enough land for a 
large garden. In the winters he was 
either getting out his logs, cutting 
cord-wood, or “bolts,” 
ing in some nearby logging camp. 
Work of this kind is a man’s job and 
it takes a first-class fellow to stick 
to it. I am pleased to say that most 
o. them proved to belong to this class 
and stuck. 

You will appreciate the fact that 
our merchants were under obligations 


or else work- * 
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to extend much credit to these home- 
makers. Finally, the more substan- 
tial merchants succeeded those who 
sought to make good on a boom prop- 
osition. 

About six years ago we formed a 
Citizens’ Advancement Association 
for the purpose of exploiting the la- 
tent, productive resources of the vil- 
lage of Withee, hoping thereby to se- 
cure some manufacturing industry. 
We sought the establishment of wood- 
working factories and covered the 
backs of brilliant hued envelopes with 
an elaborate exposition of our indus- 
trial possibilit‘es, trying thus to con- 
vince the public that we had many 
superior advantages. But the public 
seemed to be blind. Though thous- 
ands of these envelopes were used 
there were no results and but few 
inquiries. We learned, however, that 
such industries could be secured pro- 
vided we would offer a “bonus” or 
subscribe stock in the prospective com- 
panies. After a more or less spas- 
modic existence our advancement as- 
sociation quietly and gradually sub- 
sided. 

It was then decided to tack along 
another course. The great need in 
this north country is realization, on 
the part of our own people, of what 
our soil is capable of bringing forth. 
Hence we formed this association, 
the purpose of which is to stimulate 
an interest in matters agricultural, to 
encourage agricultural education and 
to engage in cooperative agricultural 
experiments with pure-bred grains. 
We began holding farmers’ festivals, 
or agricultural exhibitions, our bus‘- 
ness men offering premiums for the 
best exhibits of farm produce. Our 
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first attempt was in connection with a 
Carnival company which was paid 
$250 to come here for three days and 
take away thrice that amount, largely 
through rather objectionable attrac- 
tions. But we eliminated the carnival 
feature and put more money into pre- 
miums for farm produce. Our little 
festivals, or fairs, usually continue 
for three days and rather than get a 
political speaker we hire some man 
prominent in agriculture to address 
our people during our festival. Two 
years ago we hired F. H. Scribner, of 
Rosendale, a leading Wisconsin dairy- 
man, who spoke during the two days 
on the subject of “Better Dairying” 
and in addition to speaking publicly 
was button-holed by every farmer in 
attendance. Through these agricul- 
tural exhib’tions we began to realize 
our soil resources and in addition’ to 
these fairs we held Farmers’ Institutes 
in the winters. We have much con- 
fidence in the valuable results of Far- 
mers’ Institutes. In connection with 
these institutes and festivals we began 
our work w’'th co-operative agricul- 
tural experiments. Each member of 
our association, and we call any per- 
son willing to take seed a member, 
participates in a systematic series of 
agricultural experiments in tracts of 
one acre, designed to find the highest 
vield’ng grain for this section of the 
state. For the present we are con- 
centrating on corn. Last year 127 
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farmers experimented with eleven 
varieties of pure-bred corn. I en- 


close a prospectus of last year’s work 
wh:ch shows the plan in detail. ia 
last week’s issue, March 25, of La 
Follette’s Magazine, on page 9, you 
will find a synopsis written by Mr. 
MacKenzie, ed.tor of that paper, 
which shows the result of our corn 
work. Since our people have realized 
that this section is as reliable a corn 
country as is Iowa they are building 
silos, eleven being constructed last 
year and contracts for twenty-five 
more have been made with local ce- 
ment dealers this year. This is all 
within a radius of seven miles, taking 
this little town as a centre. These 
s‘los mean money for the man in town 
as well as for the farmer in the coun- 
try. He can keep his cow’s milk pro- 
duction right up to the limit with 
silage and it is cheap feed. Now as to 
the general results one doesn’t like to 
exaggerate but we can say safely that 
the farmers, upon whom we are de- 
pendent for our trade, are today inter- 
ested in us because we have shown our- 
selves interested in them-and there is 
a genuine and hearty feeling of co- 
operation between us. Not only have 
we found a corn which yields at the 
rate of 60 bushels of shelled corn per 
acre, almost double the state’s average, 
but we understand each other better. 
I believe this answers your inquiry, 
though rather verbose.” 
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CLEANING UP MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


By Maud Van Buren 


On invitation of the Civic League, 
our city was one of many visited not 
long since by an expert food inspector 
invited to Minnesota by the State 
Health Department. On the inspec- 
tion tour of two days, a number of 
Mankato’s prominent men and women 
who accompanied the expert saw with 
their own eyes the conditions under 
which much of their food is pre- 
pared. Bakeries, dairies, abattoirs, 
butcher shops, confectioneries, gro- 
ceries, and restaurants were visited 
and the conditions found were such 
as to turn one forever and always 
against any but home prepared foods. 
And these conditions are not charac- 
teristic of Mankato alone. Judging 
from recent disclosures in several 
states it would appear that much of 
our food is prepared under filthy con- 
ditions by men and women of vile 
habits. But that we must endure this 
imposition for all time is beyond all 
reason to expect. Concerted action 
on the part of even a few housekeep- 
ers in a town may bring about a mar- 
velous change in short order. When 
housekeepers refuse to buy except of 
firms inviting general inspection, the 
fittest only will survive. 

The League, the clubs and other 
organizations “got together” on this 
point and made known their inten- 
tion of buying only of those firms in- 
viting inspection and attaining a place 
on the housekeeper’s “white list.” 
An inspection committee of a dozen 
women was appointed and this com- 
mittee subdivided into groups of 
three to make monthly inspection of 


all food supply houses inviting them. 
The firms are marked accord.ng to the 
score card issued by the Food Com- 
mittee of the National Consumers’ 
League. One copy is left with the 
dealer to show him his strong and 
weak points, and another is retained 
by the committee for reference. 

These housekeepers now have on 
their “white list” grocery stores. 
butcher shops, dairies, confectioners, 
restaurants, and bakeries—not all in 
town (the movement is in its in- 
fancy) but enough to warrant an 
ample and clean food supply for the 
homes. One of the most encouraging 
features of the whole movement is the 
enthusiasm of the dealers themselves 
over their improved conditions. 

Of course many of the dealers at 
first resented inspection and still more 
the disclosures following inspection 
and the wrath of some was mighty 
for a time, but the few wise men who 
had an eye to business lost no time in 
putting things to rights and inviting 
inspection and the most wrathy soon 
followed suit. In one case most of 
the low marks were the result of de- 
ficiences in the building occupied. 
The dealer submitted his score card to 
the owner of the building to prove to 
him that he couldn’t hope for a bet- 
ter standing until the build'ng was 
improved; result, that owner rather 
than lose his tenant is putting about 
$1000 into the improvement of the 
basement, the toilet, the sink, and 
general surroundings. In several 
other buildings where toilet arrange- 
ments were “impossible,” new and up- 
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to-date equipment has been installed, 
and all the “white list” dealers who 
were accustomed to display uncovered 
foods have installed new and attrac- 
tive glass covered boxes and cases. 
And the good work goes on, with bet- 
ter pleased dealers and a more con- 
fident public. 

Foremost in this movement for 
civic betterment is the Civic League 
whose articles of organization are as 
follows: 


I 
The name of this association shall 
be the Mankato Civic Improvement 
League and its object to promote the 
general welfare of Mankato. 


II 
Any person may become a member 
of this League upon payment of a 
membership fee of $.25 per annum. 


III 


The officers of th's League shall be 
a President, Vice-president, Secre- 
tary, and Treasurer and shall hol 
office for one year or until their suc- 
cessors shall be elected, and shall per- 
form the duties usually performed by 
officers designated by the same titles 
in other organizations. 


IV 
The general management and con- 
trol of the affairs of this League shall 
be vested in a board of directors con- 
sisting of the four officers aforesaid 
and the chairmen of committees. 


V 
The president shall immediately 
after being elected appoint chairmen 
of committees, these in turn each se- 
lecting six co-workers representing the 
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different wards, upon the following 
matters: 1. membership; 2. laws and 
their enforcement; 3. press, lectures 
and literature; 4. health and cleanli- 
ness ; 5. public places, parks and trees ; 
6. juvenile league, including play- 
grounds; 7. lawns, yards and lots; 
8. finance; 9. streets, alleys and side- 
walks—and such committees may ap- 
point sub-committees if they so desise. 

It is advised that the finance com- 
mittee in small communities be omit- 
ted and that the matter of raising 
funds be left with the lecture and  lit- 
erature committee. In a very small 
community one committee is able to 
look after 5 and 9 together. The 
more simple the organization, the 
more easily the work is accomplished. 


‘Mankato Civic Improvement League 


Name 


Cy 
) 


Ward 


The above registration blanks are 
turned over to the membership com- 
mittee, who make a house to house 
canvass for memberships, by wards. 
Committees 2, 5, 8 and 9, as named 
above, explain themselves. 

Committee 3 keeps the public in 
touch with the aims of the League 
through the local press, prints and 
distributes suggestive leaflets, ar- 
ranges for lectures and entertain- 
ments, keeps itself posted as to the 
work throughout the country. Tithe 
American city, the Survey and Our 
homes on the outside on file at the 
library, are great aids here. 

The health and cleanliness commit- 
tee works with the city health depart- 
ment, arranges for a general clean-up 
day each spring, takes care of all 
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complaints about indecent or unhealth- 
ful conditions anywhere, works for 
the extermination of nuisances, espe- 
cially flies and mosquitoes, and brings 
about better conditions at the sources 
of our food supply. 

The work of committee 6 has been 
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fully outlined in the December bul- 
letin. 

Committee 7 has to do especially 
with vacant lots—lots allowed to grow 
to weeds or used as dumping grounds, 
but it also uses its influence in case of 
neglected occupied lots. 


THE AWAKENING OF FOND DU LAC 


By F. M. Givens, President of 


In responding to your request for 
an article on the subject of City De- 
velopment, I will confine myself to 
the plans and work of this city, which 
will apply particularly to cities of the 
smaller class, with limited financial 
resources for development purposes, 
and a trade radius of less than forty 
miles in any direction. 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, a city 
of 20,000 population, with 8 steam 
railway lines radtating from it, 45 
passenger trains daily, urban and in- 
terurban electric lines, seventeen miles 
of paved streets, scores of manufac- 
turing plants, 5 large banking houses, 
and everything else which goes to 
make a modern city, all situated on 
the shore of Lake Winnebago, in the 
center of the finest agricultural and 
scenic region of Wisconsin, has just 
had a commercial awakening. 

City development. Fond du Lac, 
like hundreds of other cities, has had 
a business men’s association for many 
years, but had failed to realize any 
particular benefits therefrom until re- 
cently, when it awakened to the fact 
that city development is not the work 
of a wizard, nor that of a magician, 
but is achieved by persistently work- 
ing along practical lines, in a rational 


the Business Men’s Association 


and common-sense way, applying the 
principles and activities which the am- 
bitious and determined man applies to 
his business and the professional man 
to his vocation; in a word, it is com- 
petent leadership at the head of a 
strong organization, loyally supported 
by public sentiment, plus funds for 
clerical labor and other necessary ex- 
penses and “keeping everlastingly at 
it.” Our business men are thor- 
oughly united, generously willing to 
give personal service and financial aid, 
and are working together unselfishly 
for the good of the whole bus‘ness 
interests and the general welfare of 
the city; and there is a reason for this 
which one need not go -far to dis- 
cover; for through frequent associa- 
tion and close personal contact they 
have come to have a greater confi- 
dence in each other and a more thor- 
ough knowledge of the business ability 
of their co-workers; thereby creat'ng 
a power which is growing from day 
to day—a force which can neither be 
measured nor bounded. 

Organization of club. The busi- 
ness men’s association of Fond du 
Lac, embraces all of the business men 
of the city, with a president, vice pres- 
ident. secretary and treastirer, who 
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with seven active business men, com- 
prise the board of directors. This 
board has entire, management and con- 
trol of the work of the association, 
and directs the work of the following 
clivisions, each division having seven 
members—one of whom is a member 
of the board of directors: Division of 
manufactures and finance, Division 
of trade extension, Division of good 
roads, Division of city government, 
of civic art, Division of 
publicity and commercial travelers 
and Division of membership. The 
members of the several divisions are 
appointed by the president, subject to 
the approval of the board of directors. 
The several divisions take up the work 
referred to them, investigate the same, 
and through the chairman report the 
results of their investigations together 
with their recommendations to the 
board of directors for its approval. 
No expenditure of funds may be 
made by these divisions until approved 
by the board. 

Good roads first consideration. 
The development of good roads be'ng 
first in importance in extending the 
trade radius of this city, a mass meet- 
ing was held, which was addressed by 
Mr. D. Ward King, the inventor of 
the famous split-log drag, and Mr. A. 
R. Hist, engineer of the highway div- 
ision of Wisconsin. At this meeting 
the Fond du Lac King Road Drag Con- 
gress was organized with a president, 
secretary, and treasurer and 21 vice 
presidents—the township chairmen. 
These township chairmen, at a con- 
venient season will convene the road 
superintendents of their towns, about 
25 in each township, at some central 
point to confer with the good roads 
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division, and others called upon to as- 
sist them, to discuss road conditions 
and devise ways and means of pro- 
curing King drags and the most prac- 
tical method of bringing them into 
general use- Funds will be solicited 
from automobile owners, to be used 
as prizes to be awarded road superin- 
tendents in the different townships, 
for the best kept road during the sea- 
son, by the use of the King drag. 
Trade extension. Under the direc- 
tion of the trade extension division, 
there is issued each month, 10,000 
copies of the “Fond du Lac Trade 
Extension”; an eight page paper 
which is distributed through the 
county, outside of the city, and thirty 
miles distant; each issue contains six 
pages of advertisements of the local 
merchants and two pages of reading 
matter. On the front page of every 
paper is printed a coupon good for 
free admission to any of the moving 
picture theaters in this city; another 
giving the holder free admission to 
any of the Wisconsin-Illinois league 
base-ball games. Announcement is 
also made that railroad fares will be 
refunded to all persons purchasing 
merchandise amounting to ten dollars 
or over. “A Monthly Monday Mar- 
ket” is the special feature of the first 
Monday in each month of the year. 
Th’s is made a special sale bargain 
day by the merchants, and in season- 
able weather, street band concerts and 
various out-of-door amusements will 
be provided. Other divisions have 
taken up flower culture and door yard 
improvement through the children of 
the city schools; Municipal cleanli- 
ness, ornamental street lamps, com- 
mission form of government, enforce- 
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ment of city ordinances, locating 
manufacturing industries and various 
other things too numerous to mention 
in detail. 

Finance. The matter of finance is 
one of the first questions which con- 
fronts an association of th.s_ kind, 
therefore this article would be in- 
complete if not referred to. This 
may be taken care of by the payment 
of annual dues, a guaranty fund or 
both. To secure the moral support 
of the largest number possible, it is 
wise to make the annual dues five dol- 
lars or less and provide the major 
part of the funds through what might 
be called a “business men’s guaranty”. 
Divide the membership into classes, 
according to the magnitude of their 
business and the benefits to be de- 
rived from the investment. These 
classes to be $100, $50, $25, and $10, 
respectively ; each person, firm or cor- 
poration to pledge the respective sums 
to be paid by them when called for 
by the board of directors, in sums 
not exceeding 20 per cent of the orig- 
inal subscriptions, and calls to be 
made not oftener than every four 
months until the total pledge is paid. 
This should not be considered a do- 
nation, but an investment, as a busi- 
ness men’s association properly con- 
ducted, is the largest asset a city can 
have; it pays a dvidend every year, 
not only to business men but to every 
man, woman and child in the city. 

Competent leadership. City devel- 
opment through a business men’s as- 
sociation or any other organization is 
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a plain business proposition, and like 
a business corporation must be ade- 
quately financed, its work systemati- 
cally planned to cover a number of 
consecutive years and a competent 
man at its head who will give it his en- 
tire time, his earnest thought and his 
undivided energies. He must be able, 
through his personality, to bring to his 
aid, in the various divisions, men best 
equipped by reason of ability and 
willingness to serve, to perform the 
work assigned them. As the time of 
such men is largely taken up in the 
transaction of their own business af- 
fairs, the general plans and details of 
the work must be wrought out for 
them by the active head of the asso- 
ciation; otherwise, so much of their 
time is required for this work that it 
becomes a burden and they ask to be 
relieved or it is almost wholly neg- 
lected. 

Secret of success. As a matter of 
fact, a business men’s association may 
be strongly organized, loyally sup- 
ported by public sentiment with abun- 
dent means for prosecuting the work, 
but it will fail of its purpose unless it 
has at its head a man capable and 
willing to give as much time, thought, 
energy and exhaustive mental and 
physical labor to the business of the 
association as the man at the head of 
the largest corporation in that city de- 
votes to the business over which he 
has the management and supervision ; 
and therein lies the secret of success 
in city development. 
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DULUTH AND ITS ADVANCEMENT 


By James Pardee, Secretary Commercial Club. 


Need of district development. Du- 
luth has grown by the reverse of the 
usual processes of city development. 
The head of navigat.on on Lake Su- 
perior, a place where rails and water 
meet, a commerce has been built up 
here of which the principal items are 
90,000,000 bushels per year of grain, 
30,000,000 tons annually of iron ore 
and 8,000,000 tons of coal. A large 
jobbing business amounting to about 
$75,000,000 per year and manufac- 
tures which show a product of $20,- 
000,000 per year have resulted from 
the natural logic of the situation. All 
the time the country immediately 
around Duluth was a wilderness and 
our food supplies were drawn from 
distances ranging from one hundred 
to five hundred miles. We lately dis- 
covered that Duluth was a port only 
and that to be a symmetrical city its 
business and manufactures must be 
founded upon a well settled agricul- 
tural country lying immediately about 
the city. 

Agriculture. Experiments in agri- 
culture showed that this land was 
highly adapted for dairying and for 
raising vegetables. The settlement of 
the country was somewhat retarded 
by the fact that it was mostly timber 
and cut over land, entailing consider- 
able expense for the single-handed 
settler and a great deal of grief in 
subduing land to make it profitable 
for cultivation. Settlers in the woods 
were not farmers and were not by 
way of becoming farmers. Farmers 
who came ‘here intending to settle 
found themselves under the necessity 


of turning lumber jack before they 
could begin cultivation. It was Du- 
luth’s problem to bridge over the pio- 
neering period which usually takes 
from one to three generations. 

The agricultural propaganda was 
begun four years ago, by the employ- 
ment of a practiced institute worker 
who was also an experienced farmer. 
He went about studying farm condi- 
tions, noting progress of the settlers, 
encouraging the best methods, form- 
ing farmers’ clubs, working up insti- 
tutes in which the State Agricultural 
College cheerfully cooperated, and 
perhaps most of all, preaching the 
possibilities of this country to the in- 
credulous pupulation of Duluth. 
Land companies and others working 
on their settlement propositions, found 
that the only practical way to get 
quick results was to form colonies, 
with roads all built and clearings al- 
ready made on each tract. Instead of 
losing settlers in the deep woods miles 
from any road they are now placed on 
the land with ready access to market 
and conveniences of civilization about 
them so that the settler may now be- 
gin cultivation from the very day he 
sets foot on his soil. 

Transportation. We were fortu- 
nate in having the ore roads and log- 
ging roads and through lines already 
traversing this district so that nearly 
every section has ready access to rail- 
road transportation. The county has 
adopted a liberal road policy and is 
now spending $250,000 per year on 
county roads, in addition to a sum 
nearly as large spent by the towns. 


— 
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We are enabled to do this by the great 
richness of this country which has an 
assessed valuation of $250,000,000 of 
which about three quarters is the val- 
uation on the ore lands. In St. Louis 
county and the neighboring counties 
the state of Minnesota owns 3,000,000 
acres of wild land. Through the ef- 
forts of the Duluth Commercial Club 
and its allies in the Northern Minne- 
sota) Development Association, the 
state has now adopted a progressive 
policy of draining swamps, building 
roads and clearing land before offer- 
ing it for sale. 

The clearing proposition is newly 
entrusted this year to the State Re- 
clamation Board and is so far experi- 
mental. The drainage proposition has 
been carried on for several years and 
in each case the land has been sold 
plus the cost of drainage assessed 
against it before the state has been 
called upon to take up the certificates 
issued on that account, so that this 
work has cost the state nothing and it 
is believed the reclamation work will 
likewise finance itself. Duluth people 
are working on several projects for 
suburban railways as an adjunct to 
land development companies for has- 
tening the settlement of the so-called 
inner zone, within five or ten miles of 
the city. ‘ 

Team work. In these labors the 
Duluth Commercial Club has found 
the most important work to do was to 
develop team play in the surrounding 
vicinity. It has therefore taken a 
leading part in the St. Louis County 
Club, an organization of Commercial 
Clubs and Farmers’ Clubs in all the 
towns and villages in this county and 
in the Northern Minnesota Develop- 
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ment Association, a similar league ex- 
tending over thirty-two northern 
counties of the state. In these meet- 
ings Duluth has asked nothing for it- 
self but has taken the position that 
the prosperity of all these towns about 
us was the best possible thing that 
could happen to Duluth. It has been 
a wise policy, bringing about a wholly 
unexpected friendship from all these 
towns and a natural inclination that 
Duluth should be leader and sponsor 
for the entire region. 

Co-operation. When farmers be- 
gan to bring their produce it appeared 
that a market that had been organized 
on a basis of car load shipments, re- 
frigerated, from long distances, had 
no place in it for the scattering prod- 
ucts of the small producers. The Du- 
luth Commercial Club thereupon in- 
vited the farmers of a number of 
towns about the city, to a conference 
which resulted in forming the Pro- 
ducers’ Cooperative Market Associa- 
tion of Duluth which now consists of 
twentv-five farmers’ clubs, maintains 
a warehouse here and employs a man- 
ager to sell both to the dealers and the 
retailers in this market, and shows the 
settler how to grade and pack his 
produce so that it will be salable. Its 
work has been largely educational. It 
has had the assistance of the Duluth 
Commercial Club, it is financed 
through a credit devised for it, and an 
employe of the Commercial Club has 
served as its secretary and helped to 
hold it together through the trying 
experimental period. Intended to 
supply the need of the city, it has re- 
sulted in gaining for the city a very 
large amount of advertising that could 
have been obtained in no other way, 
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and it has served as a model for a 
number of smaller enterprises in other 
new market centers. We receive in- 
quiry almost daily from places that 
have similar problems. 

Attractive local conditions. In pro- 
moting the development of the city 
proper, the maxim of the Commercial 
Club is that adopted by many similar 
organizations, that a good town to live 
in is a good town to do business in 
and that our first care should be to 
make conditions right. With every 
confidence that trade and manufactur- 
ing will come where conditions are 
inviting, a spontaneous movement for 
beautifying the city has sprung up 
and the picturesque features of a city 
upon a hill for making its whole area 
virtually a park have been seized 
upon. Problems of housing, garbage 
disposal, sanitation of lodging houses 
and so on have engaged the attention 
of the city authorities and other or- 
ganizations, in all of which the Com- 
mercial Club takes a part. A move 
in the general warfare against tuber- 
culosis was set on foot by the Com- 
mercil Club and as a consequence two 
district nurses are mainta‘ned and St. 
Louis county is establishing a tuber- 
culosis camp which is, so far as I 
know, the first in the New United 
States to be organized as a county in- 
stitution. The activities of the Club 
in those directions cover its principal 
efforts in the way of obtaining in- 
creased trade and manufactures. 

Publicity. As a part of its work 
for making conditions right, a traffic 
bureau is maintained, which labors in- 
cessantly to correct irregularities in 
the rate and to point out where bet- 
ter service can be made profitable to 
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the railroads as well as shippers, with 
very gratifying results. Incidental to 
this work, the Commercial Club puts 
out in attractive form, various folders, 
stating briefly facts about Duluth as 
a point for tourists, as a manufactur- 
ing center, as a market for agricul- 
tural communities and other points of 
advantage. It is particularly engaged 
at this time in calling attention to the 
coming water carnival conducted by 
the Boat Club, an organization with 
nearly 1500 members, which has made 
a brilliant success of water spectacles 
for its own amusement in previous 
years. 

Organization of the club. The 
Commercial Club is, first of all, an 
organization of 1,000 business and 
professional men, which maintains a 
club-house with a cafe, billiard room, 
assembly room and other conven- 
iences. It is managed by the presi- 
dent and board of ten directors. Its 
publ’'c work is handled by its Public 
Affairs Committee of one hundred 
members, which has gradually been 
increased from an original body of 
forty and is divided into appropriate 
sub-committees each with its own 
chairman. The detail work is han- 
dled by the sub-committees, the exec- 
utive committee, the general secretary 
and the staff, and the findings of the 
committee on questions of public policy 
are usually made by a meeting of the 
general committee. The sub-commit- 
tees are accustomed to meet on stated 
days, at least monthly, at the noon 
hour having lunch together and their 
business session with it. The general 
committee meets usually about once a 
month and has dinner at 6 o’clock, 
followed by the transaction of busi- 
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ness. The club, with dues of twenty- 
five per year, is self sustaining. The 
public work is carried on by a fund 
of about $30,000 per year, raised by 
voluntary subscription among the 
business houses and public spirited in- 
dividuals of the city. This fund has 
increased four fold in the last three 
years, but it may be said, there is less 
difficulty in raising the larger sum 
now than the smaller sum in the be- 
ginning. The staff consists of the 
secretary, assistant secretary, super- 
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intendent of the agricultural depart- 


ment and traffic commissioner, with 
the necessary clerks and stenog- 
raphers. Its accounts are aud ted 


annually by a professional accountant. 
Beginning with purely trade questions 
the club is taking on every year a 
wider and wider scope of activity and 
places more and more emphasis upon 
the communal needs and broad plans 
for future development rather than 
details of trade expansion. 


THE CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


No organization for the advance- 
ment of the producers’ exchange 
through cooperative measures has 
probably ever been so successful as 
that organization of 
growers, 


citrus fruit 
known as the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange. We quote 
from cireulars sent out by the au- 
thorized representatives of this or- 
ganization. 


“When citrus fruit growing in Cali- 
fornia emerged from the stage of ex- 
periment and pastime Into that of prof- 
it-seeking, the problem of marketing 
immddiately confronted the growers. 
They were thousands of miles from 
the populous centers in which their 
fruit must find consumers, and they 
had practically no ‘home market nor 
agencies through which they could con- 
vert it into ready money at remunera- 
tive figures. It is true there were spec- 
ulators in the field, but their efforts 
to buy were at very low prices and 
only spasmodic at best. 

Various expedients were resorted to 
for the betterment of these conditions. 
Speculators attempted to form a com- 
pact to apportion among themselves the 
territory where the fruit was grown, 
to fix maximum prices to be paid for 
fruit, and also to establish f. o. b. 


prices, regulate credits and equalize 
distribution in consumtng markets. 
Growers and_ speculators together 


sought to regulate prices, consign- 
ments, and other important questions. 
The most disastrous year so far as net 
returns were concerned that the citrus 
fruit industry in this state has ever 
experienced was 1892-3. In Riverside 
and in all the other sections, where 
there was any quantity of fruit to ship 
at that time, account sales in ‘red 
ink’ were received without number. 
In many instances growers not only fur- 
nished their entire crop for nothing, 
but were also required to pay the 
freight and packing charges, which the 
gross sale of their fruit did not cover. 
It was frequently the case that the 
larger crop a grower had, the more he 
was indebted to his packer at the end 
of the season. 

As a result of the above-mentioned 

failure of speculative suippers to sell 
the year’s crop at fair prices * * 
a convention of growers assembled he 
the Chamber of Commerce in Los 
Angeles on the 4th day of April, 1893, 
the declared purpose of the meeting 
being: 

‘To provide for the marketing of all 
the citrus fruit at the lowest possible 
cost under uniform methods, and in a 
manner to secure to each grower 4a cer- 
tain marketing of his fruit and the full 
average price to be obtained in the 
market for the entire season.’ 

Following the recommendation of this 
convention of growers, organizations of 
associations and district exchanges was 
effected in all the principal citrus fruit 
districts, the packing to be done by 
the association at cost, and the mar- 
keting, through an executive committee 
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composed of one memver from each 
district. This arrangement for the 
marketing of the fruit continued dur- 
ing two seasons, viz., those of 1893-4 
and 1894-5, but not being entirely sat- 
isfactory, on October 21, 1895, the 
Southern California Fruit Exchange 
was organized, since which date the 
marketing of the fruit controlled by 
the various district exchanges and their 
associations has been exclusively in the 
hands of the Southern California Fruit 
Exchange, and its successor, the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, ex- 
cept during the period of seventeen 
months, from April 1, 1903, to August 
31, 1904, during which time the Ex- 
change interests combined in the sale 
of their fruit with the principal non- 
exchange shipping interests under the 
name of the California Fruit Agency. 
The net results obtained during the 
Agency period were not satisfactory to 
the growers, and on September 1, 1904, 
the Exchange resumed the sale of the 
fruit it controlled, independently of any 
other factor. 

On March 27, 1905, the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange was incorpo- 
rated, and on September Ist following 
succeeded to the business of the South- 
ern California Fruit Exchange. This 
change in name being deemed advisable 
in order that the marketing organiza- 
tion itself might in name, as well as 
in fact, become general throughout the 
state rather than to remain local to 
Southern California. 

The Exchange was founded upon the 
theory that every member is entitled 
te furnish his pro rata of the fruit for 
shipment through his associations, and 
every association to its pro rata of the 
various markets of the country. This 
theory reduced to practice gives every 
grower his fair share, and the average 
price of all markets throughout the sea- 
son. Another cardinal provision of the 
plan was that all fruit should be mar- 
keted on a level basis of actual cost, 
with all books and accounts open for 
inspection at the pleasure of the mem- 
bers. These broad principles of full 
co-operation constitute th» basis of the 
Exchange movement. 

The Exchange system is simple, but 
quite democratic. The local associa- 
tion consists of a numver of growers 
contiguously situated, who unite them- 
selves for the purpose of preparing 
their fruit for market on a co-operative 
basis. They establish their own brands, 
make such rules as they may agree 
upon for grading, packing and pooling 
their fruit. Usually tnese associations 
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own thoroughly equipped packing hous- 
cs. 

All members are given a like priv- 
ilege to pick and deliver fruit to the 
packing house, where it is weighed in 
and properly receipted for. Every 
grower’s fruit is separated into differ- 
ent grades, according to quality, and 
usually thereafter it goes into the com- 
mon pool, and in due course takes its 
percentage of the returns according 
to grade. Any given brand is the ex- 
clusive property of the Association 
using it, and the fruit under this brand 
is always packed in the same locality, 
and therefore of uniform’ quality. 
This is of great advantage in market- 
ing, as the trade soon learns that the 
pack is reliable. 

There are more than eighty associa- 
tions, covering every citrus fruit dis-~ 
trict in California, and packing nea~ly 
two hundred reliable and guaranteed 
brands of oranges and lemons. The 
several associations in a locality unite 
to form the local Exchange, which 
serves as a medium, and to a certain 
extent as a buffsr between the asso- 
ciations and the general Exchange. 

The California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, referred to above as the Gen- 
eral Exchange, consists of thirteen 
stockholders, all directors, and all se- 
lected by the local Exchanges. In oth- 
er words, the several local Exchanges 
designate one man each from their 
membership as their representative, 
and he is elected a director of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 
By this method the poficy-making and 
governing power of the organization re- 
mains in the hands o. the local Ex- 
changes. 

From top to bottom the organization 
is. planned, dominated and in general 
detail controlled absolutely by fruit 
growers, and for the common good of 
all members. No corporation nor in- 
dividual reaps from it either dividends 
or private gain. 

So far we have dealt almost exclus- 
ively with the organization of the Ex- 
change, its co-operative aspects, and 
general policy at home. Equally im- 
portant is its organization in the mar- 
kets. 

Seeking to free itself from the shift- 
ing influences of speculativ- trading, by 
taking the business out of the hands of 
middlemen at home, the Exchange 
found it quite as important to main- 
tain the control of its own affairs in 
the markets. It never contemplated 
the opening of either retail or jobbing 
houses, but to put the fruit into the 
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hands of the legitimate dealers first 
hand. For this purpose the Exchange 
established a system of exclusive agen- 
cies in all the principal cities of the 
country, employing as agents active, 
capable young men of experience in the 
fruit business. Most or these agents 
are salaried, and have no other busi- 
ness of any kind to engage their atten- 
tion, and none of the Exchange repre- 
sentatives handle any other citrus 
fruits. These agents sell to smaller 
eities contiguous to their headquarters, 
or in the territory covered by their 
districts. 

Over all these agencies are two gen- 
eral or traveling agents, with authority 
to supervise and check up the various 
offices. These general agents main- 
tain in their offices at Chicago and 
Omaha, a complete bureau of informa- 
tion, through which all the agents re- 
ceive every day detailed information 
as to sales of Exchange fruit in other 
markets the previous day. Possessing 
this data the selling agent cannot be 
taken advantage of as to prices. If 
any agent finds his market sluggish, 
and is unable to sell at the average 
prices prevailing elsewhere, he prompt- 
ly advises the head office in Los An- 
geles, and sufficient fruit is diverted 
from his market to relieve it and re- 
store prices to normat level. In ac- 
tual practice approximately 40 per cent. 
of all the fruit sh’pped by the Ex- 
change is sold at public auction at 
point of consumption and of the re- 
maining 60 per cent. the greater part 
is sold at private sale at a price agreed 
upon between the seller and purchaser 
at point of arrival on market conditions 
as they prevail at that time. Through 
these agencies of its own the Exchange 
is able to get and transmrt to its mem- 
bers the most trustworthy information 
regarding market conditions, visible 
supplies, etc. This system affords a 
maximum of good service at a mini- 
mum cost. The volume of business is 
so large that a most thorough equip- 
ment is maintained at much iess cost 
to growers than any other selling 
agency can offer. 

During the first fourteen years of co- 
operation in the marketing of citrus 
fruits under the Exchange system, the 
output of the State increased from 
4,100 cars in 1892-3 to 31,791 cars 
(including Northern California  ship- 
ments) during the season of 1904-5, 
with a prospect of a sill further in- 
crease in the volume of shipments in 
the very near future. 

Marketing the fruit for its growers 
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at actual cost, the Exchange has been 
able to bring about a great reduction 
in packing and selling charges, with a 
result that the average cust per box 
of both packing and marketing oranges 
to Exchange growers has during re- 
cent years averaged around 35 cents as 
against 50 cents to 75 cents per box 
at the time the Exchange was organ- 
ized, when the charges by speculative 
shippers for packing alone was 40 cents 
to 50 cents a box, to which was added 
for selling from 7 to 10 per ceht. com 
mission on the delivered price. 

A steadily increasing membership 
and percentage of the whole crop under 
the control of the Exchange .s per- 
haps the best proof that the system is 
in favor with the growers. 

This co-operative movement is nu 
longer an experiment. Organized upon 
lines materially differing from any oth- 
er co-operative organization, all the de- 
tails had to be worked out with ex 
treme care and caution. To have 
failed would have been to utterly de- 
moralize the citrus fruit Industry, as 
there were no other adequate marketing 
facilities. Serious blunders in the ex- 
ecution of the plan would have been al- 
most equally disastrous. Naturally 
this growers’ organization has met 
with very strenuous, and, in some in- 
stances, bitter opposition trom the 
speculative elements in the fruit trade. 

The following table covering the 
business of the last three years shows 
the enormous totals to which the Ex- 
change operations have reached: 


No. cars Net amt. 
marketed. received. Losses. 
1904-5 ......00. 14,219 $7,123 , 962.54 $310 
1905-6 ........ 12,884 9,986,497.67 = ccc enese 
1906-7 (est.).. 16,000 Est. 11,000,000.00 None to date 


The very small amount of financial 
loss suffered during the above three 
years is phenomenal in that on a busi- 
ness aggregating some thirty mi:lio. 
dollars net, there has been only $310 
of a loss from failure to collect, or in 
transmission of funds. 

In addition to the packing and mar- 
keting of the fruits of its growers, the 
Exchange has been foremost in all the 
transportation and tariff matters that 
affect the citrus industry. In tariff, the 
cent-a-pound duty on imported citrus 
fruits was obtained with the active as- 
sistance and co-operation of the entire 
Exchange membership. In transporta- 
tion, the somewnat reduced icing 
charges, the reduction of the lemon 
rate from $1.25 to $1.00 per hundred 
pounds, and the reduction of the or- 
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ange rate from $1.2» to $1.15 per 
hundred pounds, were brought about 
either by the Exchange alone or with 
the assistance of other interested non- 
Exchange growers through the Citrus 
Protective League. 

It must be noted that the Exchange 
is not a trust in any sense. It neithe. 
seeks to control production nor arbi- 
trarily to fix prices. It does, of course, 
undertake so far as possible by a simple 
method of co-operation, to displace the 
competition of one grower with anoth- 
er in the matter of packing and mar- 
keting their fruit. By purely econom- 
ical, as distinguished from trust meth- 
ods, it insures to every grower the full 
reward of growing good fruit, and to 
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every association the benefit of good 
grading and packing. 

It has carefully guarded the growers 
interests in tariff and transportation 
matters in the past and growers must 
largely look to the Exchange in the fu- 
ture for further reef and protection in 
these matters. 

It must be remembered also that 
the economies that have been effected 
by the Exchange in the packing ana 
selling of the fruit it controls have 
been large factors in reducing and 
holding to a reasonabie basis the ex- 
pense and charges for packing and for 
selling services to such growers as are 
not affiliated with the Exchange and 
who sell through speculative shippers.” 


SPARTA FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Association 


Knowing of the splendid work ac- 
complished by the Sparta Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association, we requested Mr. 
W. H. Hanchett, president of the as- 
sociation to write us of its work. 
While possibly not as large as the 
Southern California Fruit Growers’ 
Association, it is within its field no 
less successful. The fact that it is a 
Wisconsin association and has dealt 
with conditions common to all Wis- 
consin communities, renders its ex- 
perience of especial value to cities in 
this state. Mr. Hanchett writes as 
follows: 


“Replying to yours of the 17th will 
say that the Sparta Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation came into existence as a re- 
sult of conditions which made it im- 
perative that organized work be put 
in operation to save the small fruit 
interests about Sparta from _ serious 
loss. 

The first need was felt about the 
year 1895, when the production of 
small fruits had reached such a volume 
as to cause considerable confusion at 
the loading place at the shipping hour. 
During this season several of the larger 
producers handled the situation by each 
furnishing a man at the shipping hour 
to get the day’s pick loaded on the 


trains which carried it to market. This 
was hardly satisfactory as the expense 
was borne by a few, so the following 
winter a few of the leading growers 
incorporated the present organization 
with a capitalization of $250 divided 
into shares of $2.00 each. Member- 
skips were then solicited and in May, 
1896, a meeting was called and a set 
of by-laws adopted. 

As organized the association only 
undertook to see that proper shipping 
facilities and sufficient help for load- 
ing cars were provided. Markets had 
been good and no need of systematic 
distribution had as yet been manifest. 
Under the stimulus of good prices and 
splendid profits the industry developeu 
rapidly, not only at Sparta but at many 
competing points until prices became 
so reduced that the industry was 
threatened and fruit growers were be- 
coming discouraged, and many believed 
that the only remedy was a materia. 
reduction of the acrearve. Some of the 
leaders, however, believed that much 
could be done through a systematic 
distribution of the product and also 
that it was possible through securing 
better transportation facilities to ma- 
terially enlarge our market. This they 
realized could be done only through 
the control of the entire product by a 
central management. and as under the 
association rules each member was per- 
mitted to do what he pleased with his 
product, they determined to amend the 
by-laws in such a way as to require alt 
fruit to be delivered to the organization 
to be marketed. A _ special meeting 
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was called and a house to house can- 
vass of the members made to explain 
the plans and reasons for the change. 
Members not being able to attend the 
meeting were rcquested to give a proxy 
to some member who would be in av. 
tendance so that a sufficient number 
would be represented to act legally in 
the matter. 

The proposed change in the by-laws 
was carried unanimously at a meeting 
March 17, 1906, and since that time a 
large majority of the fruit from Sparta 
has been distributed by the central 
management of our association. Its 
success has been a source of gratifica- 
tion to its members and we no longer 
hear any one predicting that the only 
help to the situation is in a material 
cutting down of production but, quite 
to the contrary, the organization as a 
part of its work is doing all it can to 
develop the industry to its utmost and 
the visions of an enlarged market have 
all been materialized. 

The members simply deliver their 
product daily through the season, tak- 
ing a receipt for each delivery, and the 
office force does the rest. When the 
members want money they call on the 
cashier who is kept informed as to 
what the collections amount to per case 
delivered for each week and the mem- 
ber can draw up to the limit of collev 
tions made. At the close of the sea- 
son each member receives a statement 
in full of the business he has done 
with the association with a check for 
any balance that may be due him. The 
average expense charged up against 
the fruit has been about 5 per cent. 

Our capitalization has been twice 
raised and is now $6,000.00 and a 
surplus has been accumulated until the 
book value of stock is at present $5.v0 
per share for a share which at par is 
$2.00. 

Our association erected and owns the 
substantial business building, shown in 
our letter heads, which it occupies as 
its place of business. 

The results of our association work 
have been a steady supply of fresh 
fruit to our customers at more even 
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prices; a stable market for the pro- 
ducer who is relieved of all the worry 
of marketing of his product; and furth- 
er development of one of the import- 
ant industries of our community, which 
was on the eve of being considerably 
curtailed. 

We are often charged with being a 
trust and we plead guilty, but claim 
with Roosevelt that tnere are ‘‘good 
trusts” and that a trust that encour- 
ages production, enforces an honest 
pack and a full measure, studies to 
place its product before the consumer 
at the least possible expense and 
shortest possible time, is not a com- 
bination in restraint of trade and is 
therefore a “GOOD TRUST.” 

Our association’s sphere of useful- 
ness is constantly enlarging not only 
in our own community but to other 
fruit growing centers as well. It is 
now supplying our local grocerymen 
with such products of other communi- 
ties as they can collectively use in 
car lots. This saves local freights and 
places the product before the con- 
sumer in a much fresher condition 
than if ordered locally from the com- 
mission houses of some of our large 
cities. The association also watches 
the feed market and orders in ten car 
lots at the seasons of the year when. 
in the judgment of the manager, feed 
may be bought cheaper. In this way 
it last year saved the farming com- 
munity many dollars, being able to 
retail feed all winter by the sack for 
less than it could be bought in car 
lots. It has also been able to furnish 
other fruit growing communities that 
were launching like organizations with 
trained help and bave received word 
from one rapidly developing fruit sec- 
tion that the experienced help fur- 
nished by Sparta without doubt saved 
the community from serious loss and a 
severe set back in its development. 
Thus a training in our office is becom- 
ing something much coveted by young 
men of the community, and in fact it 
is making better business men of us 
all.’’ 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE SOCIAL CENTER 


Miss Lutie E. Stearns, Wisconsin Library Commission 


It is coming ‘to be an axiom in li- 
brary economy that “the worth of a 
book is in its use.’’ For this reason, 
librarians everywhere are devoting 
themselves to what is called “library 
extension” through the building of 
branches, and ‘the establishment of de- 
posit stations in schools, factories, 
stores, club-houses, police stations, 
fire-engine houses, etc. Experience 
has shown that where no efforts are 
made along the lines of library ex- 
tension only 10 per cent. or at the 
most 20 per cent. of the people are 
reached in any given community. If 
we wish to have wholesome literature 
become “the burden of the common 
thought” we must place good books 
within easy reach of all. Libraries 
should be quick to realize that the 
social center offers a most excellent 
opportunity to reach those that might 
not otherwise take the time to avail 
themselves of library privileges. The 
free public library should therefore 
be made an important part of social 
center work through active and sym- 
pathetic cooperation. 

Where libraries can afford proper 
facilities, there is no reason why the 
library building should not serve as 
the social center for the commun- 
ity, as this institution differs from 
the schoolhouse, in cities where 
parochial schools exist, in being 
neutral on the school question 
and therefore acceptable to all 
religious denominations. Wherever 
the social center may be, whether in 
library building or schoolhouse, 
strong emphasis should be placed on 


the use of books. <A special librarian, 
of peculiar fitness, should be ap- 
pointed either by the library or the 
social center authorities. This man 
or woman should be earnestly altruis- 
tic in his or her desire to fit the right 
book to the right person at the right 
time. It may be that this will mean 
the issuance of a primer in English 
to an adult Slav who has recently ar- 
rived in this country, or it may be the 
loan of a novel more wholesome in 
tone though just as sentimental as one 
by Bertha M. Clay, the author re- 
quested- Again, the leader of the boy 
gang may be persuaded to temporarily 
give up the reading of the lurid 
“nickel library” in favor of Custer and 
Grinnell’s truthful Indian experiences. 
Such selection involves a wide range 
of books in tthe social center library, 
from well-bound and attractive di- 
tions of the classics down to the lat- 
est, most wholesome novel. The 
boys that frequent the gymnasium 
may be won by Barbour’s latest foot-: 
ball story. The raffia-worker should 
find- interest in Priestman’s Handi- 
crafts. An up-to-date and authorita- 
tive encyclopedia, a good dictionary, 
a World almanac, and other popular 
reference books should be supplied 
and instruction given in their use. 
Debating material should be sought 
out and every inducement offered for 
individual research. 

Those who cannot afford to take 
correspondence courses in the various 
trades and crafts should find material 
in the social center library for self- 
education. James Russell Lowell has. 
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said that the best part of every man’s 
education is that which he gives him- 
self, and it is for this that the library 
at the social center should furnish the 
opportunity and the means. Again, 
there should be books of a cheerful 
sort for tired workers so that, as in 
William Morris’s Earthly Paradise, 
they may 
“Forget six counties overhung with 
smoke, 
Forget the snorting steam and piston 
stroke.” 

Wholesome novels should be found 
in plenty for both men and women, to- 
gether with books that inspire with 
courage for life’s daily round, such 
as Hugh Black’s Work, Gannett’s 
Blessed be drudgery, Hyde’s Art of 
optimism, Emerson’s Character and 
heroism, and Wagner’s Courage. 
Each book in the library’s collection 
should serve one or all of three pur- 
poses—to inform, to inspire, or to re- 
fresh. 

The rules for the issuance of books 
should be made as simple as possible. 
Borrowers should not be restricted to 
one book at a time if more can be 
used ; that is, a novel should be loaned 
with a book for study. No guaran- 
tee should be required except the bor- 
rower’s signature. 

A reading room should be made an 
attractive feature in connection with 
the issuance of books. The library 
and reading room should be well 
lighted and heated, and order and 
quiet should be insisted upon. The 
reading table should be supplied -with 
an abundance of the best of the pop- 
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ular magazines. The Technical world, 
Popular mechanics, Amateur work, 
and the Scientific American, w:'l be 
found to be strong magnets for attract- 
ing the interest of the boys and young 
men. The World’s work, Colliers 
weekly, and the American magazine, 
are the three great exponents of op- 
timism in our national life which 
should find a place on the reading 
room tables, as should McClure’s, 
Everybody’s, Hampton’s, Scribner’s, 
Harper’s, Century, and the Atlantic. 
In the small towns the local, and one 
or two of the near-by metropolitan 
dailies should also be taken. 

Attractive libraries and reading 
rooms make. less attractive the se- 
ductions of other places. George 
Eliot said long ago, “Important as it 
is to direct the industries of men, it 
is not so important as to wisely direct 
their leisure.” It is indeed true, as a 
critic of our national life has _ said, 
that “The use of a nation’s leisure is 
the test of its civilization.” To win 
people to a love of good literature, to 
bring back the old days of reading 
and meditation, are two of the great 
problems that confront the present- 
day librarian. In the words of one 
earnest library worker, “The modern 
library movement is a movement to 
increase by every possible means the 
accessibility of books, to stimulate 
their reading and to create a demand 
for the best. Its motive is helpfulness ; 
its scope, instruction and _ recrea- 
tion; its purpose, the enlightenment 
of all; its aspiration, still greater use- 
fulness.” 
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CIVIC ADVANCEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 


A list of material that will be of value in the public library, much of which is 
obtainable without expense. 


List of Abbreviations 


The accepted abbreviations of states 
are used. 


Agric.—Agriculture 
Amer.—American, 
Ass’n—Association 
Ave.—Avenue 
Bost.—Boston, Mass. 
Bul.—Bulletin 
sur.—Bureau 
Bur. labor—Bureau of 
statistics 
Chie.—Chicago, III. 
Cire.—Circular 
Com.—Commission 
Dep’t—Department 
Div.—Division 
Doe.—Document 
Kng.—Engineering 
Geol.—Geoligical 
Jour.—Journal 


America 


labor and industrial 


Legis. ref.—Legislative reference 
Lib.—Library 

Mad.—Madison, Wis. 
Mil.—Milwaukee, Wis. 
Munic.—Municipal 

Nat’l—Natural 

N. Y.—New York city 

N. d.—No date 
Phil.—Philadelphia, Penn. 


Pres.—President 

Sec’y—Secretary 

Sen.—Senate 

State sup’t—State superintendent of public in- 
struction 

Sup’t—Superintendent 
Ser.—Series 
Univ. ext. div.—University extension division 
Wash.—Washington, D. C. 

The bulletins of the University ex- 
tension division are free in this state 
only. 

Other documents are free unless a 
price is noted. An effort has been 
made to list material within the reach 
of all libraries. 

The American civic association, Wash- 


ington, will often supply, upon re- 
quest, material on civic subjects. 
Town Development ($3), 8 S. Dear- 


born st., Chicago, is a monthly period- 
ical devoted to civic advancement work 
and contains much material of value. 
In Suburban Life ($3), Harrisburg, 
Pa., will be found suggestions upon the 
general topic of the city beautiful. 
Keith’s magazine on home building 
($2), 525 Lumber Exchange, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., contains many helpful ideas 
for the building of artistic small homes, 
which add materially to civic beauty. 
An examination of the files of Survey 
($2), 31 W. Lake st., Chicago, will re- 
veal many valuable articles on civic im- 
provement work. The inter-relation of 
social movements with information 


about 67 organizations, published by 
the Charity organization department ot 
the Russell Sage foundation, 105 RB. 
22nd st., N. Y. city, gives the names 
and addresses, together with a short 
statement of the purpose of the organ- 
ization, of many societies whose publi- 
cations are exceedingly useful in social 
work. 


I. District Development 
(1) Agricultural 
Agricultural bulletins issued by the U. 
S. office of experiment stations and 


by the Wisconsin university college 
of agriculture may be had upon ap- 


plication. A list of the bulletins is- 
sued is furnished on request. 
U. S. office of experiment stations, 
Wash. 
Univ. of Wis. college of agriculture, 
Mad. 


International institute of agriculture, 


Bul. of the bur. of economic and 
social intelligence. v. 1, nos. 1-3, 
1910. 


Wis. libraries apply to Free lib. com. 
Mad 


ad. 
Report of country life com. 1910. 
150 p. T5e. 
Sturgis & Walton, N. Y. 


(2) Immigration 


Report of the state board of immigra- 
tion. Biennial. 

Board of immigration, Mad. 

Restriction of immigration. 
184. 1909. 10 p. 

Univ. ext. div. Mad. 

Wisconsin incomparable, being a brief 
review of some of the undeveloped 
possibilities of the Badger state, by 
A. D. Campbell. 1907. 4 p. 

Board of immigration, Mad. Other 
pamphlets printed in English, German and 
Norwegian on the subject may be ob- 
tained on application. 

For other bibliography on this subject 
see the pamphlet Immigration prob- 
lem, by M. K. Ray. Wis. free li- 
brary commission, Amer. social ques- 
tions, no. 2. 

In all Wis. libraries. 


Bul. no. 


(3) Transportation 


Better roads for Minnesota, by L. W. 
Page. Bul. no. 4. 1909. 
Highway com. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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Descriptive pamphlets on good roads. 
Amer. ass’n for high 
Colorado b'ld'g, Wa oh a 
Dust preventives, by Prevost Hubbard. 
Bul. no. 34. 1908. 62 p. 
Office of public roads, Wash. 


Experiments with dust preventatives. 
Cire. no. 89. 1908. 26 p. 
Office of public roads, Wash. 


Good roads: an outline of state road 
systems, comp. by Sveinbjorn John- 
son. Bul. no. 2. 1910. 96 p. 

Legis. ref. dep’t, Bismarck, N. D. 


Good roads for farmers, by M. E. Eld- 
ridge. Farmers’ bul. no. 95. 1900. 
76 p. 

Dep’t of agric. Wash. 

Good roads make a good country; good 
roads mean progress and prosperity: 
speech in the House of representa- 
tives, Feb. 18, 1909. 

™ Hon. Wm. S. Sulzer, 115 Broadway, N. 


Highway construction in Wisconsin. 
Geol. and nat’l history survey, bul. 
no. 10. 1903. 340 p. 

Dean BE. A. Birge, Univ. of Wis. Mad. 

Highway development, world’s problem. 
1909. 8 p. 

Barrett m’f’g co. Chic. (Other descrip- 
tive material may be obtained here) 
Highway work of the Wis geol. survey, 
by W. O. Hotchkiss. N.d. 7p. 

Wis. geol. survey, Mad. 

National aid in the improvement of 
our public nighways, by D. T. Mor- 
gan: speech in the House of repre- 
sentatives, June 20, 1910. 

Hon. D. T. Morgan, Woodward, Okla. 

People demand national aid in good 
road building, by W. S. Sulzer: 
speech in the House of representa- 
tives, Apr. 8, 1909. 

Hon. Wm. S. Sulzer, 115 Broadway, N. 


Report of Wis. special legislative com- 
mittee on highways; with a bill pro- 
viding for state aid in highway con- 
struction. 1910. 46 p. 

Legis. ref. dep’t, Mad. 
Road preservation and dust prevention, 


by W. P. Judson. 1908. 146 p. 
$1.50. 
Eng. news pub. co. N. Y. 

Rural highways of Wis. by W. O. 
Hotchkiss. Geol. and nat’l history 
survey, bul. no. 18. 1906. 136 p. 

Dean E. A. Birge, Univ. of Wis. Mad. 


Tar and oil for road improvement. 
Cire. no: 47, 1906. 8 p. 
Office of public roads, Wash. 
Treatise on roads and pavements, by 
I. O. Baker. 1903. 655 p. $5.00. 
Wiley & sons, N. Y. 
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(4) Co-operative exchanges in sale of 
agricultural products 
Cooperative stores. Report, v. 12, pt. 
1, 1906. 69 p. 

Bur. labor, Mad. 


International institute of agriculture, 


Bul. of the bur. of economic and 
social intelligence, v. 1, nos. 1--3, 
1910. 

Wis. libraries apply to Free lib. com. 
Mad. 

See also articles in the Wis. library bul- 
letin, vy. 7, no. 3. 


Sparta fruit growers’ association. 
Duluth and its advancement 
California fruit growers’ association 


(5) Rural schools 


One-room and two-room rural school 
buildings with plans and _ specifica- 
tions. Univ. of Tex. bul. ext. ser. 
no. 4. 1910. 21 p. 

Univ. of Tex. Austin, Tex. 


Consolidated rural schools and organi- 
zation of a county system, by G. W. 
Knorr. Bul. no. 232. 1910. 99 p. 

Office of experiment stations, Wash. 


Winnebago county schools: annual re- 
port of county sup’t O. J. Kern, con- 
taining much valuable material on 


the improvement of rural schools 
and rural school buildings ana 
grounds. 


©. T. Kern, Rockford, Ill. 


(6) Extending influence of city 


Farmers’ clubs, 
sion, programs, 
study materials. 
8 p. 

Univ. ext. div. Mad. 


See also article in the Wis. library bul- 
letin, v. 7, no. 3, on Duluth. 


organization, discus: 
loan of books and 
Bul. no. 182. 


II. Local development 
(1) Attractive conditions 
(a) Physical 
American parks systems. N. d. 61 p. 
Sec’y of the executive committee of al- 
lied organizations of Phil. 701 Stephen 
Girard b’ld’g, Phil. 
American playgrounds, by E. B. Mero. 
1909. 370 p. $2.00. 
Amer. gymnasia co. Bost. g 
Annual civic no. of Chautauquan, June, 
1908. 160 p. 25ce. 
Chautauquan press, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Annual report of the smoke inspector 
of Mil. 1909. .27 p. 
Smoke inspector, Mil. 
Billboard advertising in St. Louis, 1910. 
Security 


p. 
Civie league of St. Louis, 


b'ld’g, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Billboard nuisance. 

1908. 48 p. 25c. 
Amer. civic ass’n, 913-914 Union trust 
b'ld’g, Wash. 

Burning of coal withoui 
boiler plants, by D..T. Randall. 
no. 334. 1908. 28 p. 

Geol. survey, Wash. 


Chicago playgrounds and park centers. 
Bul. v. 2, no. 1, 1908. 20 p. 
City club of Chic. 228 Clark st. Chic. 


Ser. 2, no. 2, 


Bul. 


City planning: proceedings o: first 
conference at Wash. 1909. 61st 
cong. 2nd sess. sen. doc. no. 422. 


105 p. 
Apply to your congressman. 

City planning: proceedings of second 
conference at Rochester, N. Y. 1910. 
182 p. 

Flavel Shurtleff, 19 Congress st. Bost. 


Children’s gardens for pleasure, health 
and education, by H. G. Parsons. 


1910. 226 p. $1.00. 
Sturgis & Walton co. N. Y. 
City plan for St. Louis. 1907. 110 p. 
Civic league of St. Louis, Security 


b’ld’g, St. Louis, Mo. 


City planning for Pittsburg, by B. J. 
Arnold, J. R. Freeman, and F. L. 
Olmsted. 1909. 31 p. 

Pittsburgh civic com. 324 Fourth ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First steps in organizing playgrounds, 
by L. H. Hanmer. 1908. 36 p. 
10e. 

Charities publication committee, 105 E. 
22nd st. N. Y. 

How to burn Illinois coal without 
smoke, by L. P. Breckenridge. Bul. 
of the Univ. of Ill. no. 31. 

Peed of Univ. of Ill. Champaign, 


Improving a small country place, by 
Jens Jensen. 


Wis. libraries apply to Free lib. com. 
Mad. 


Improvement of towns and cities, by 


C. M. Robinson. 1901. 313 p. 
$1.25. 

G. P. Putnam’s sons, 27 W. 23rd st. 
MZ. 


Junior civics league, by Maud Van 
Buren. See Wis. library bulletin, v. 
6, no. 6, p. 133. 


Madison, a model city, by John Nolen. 


1911. 168 p. 
Wis. libraries apply to Free lib. com. 
Mad. 
Madison park as a municipal invest- 
ment. 1909. 20 p. 
je park and pleasure drive as’n, 
Mad. 


Methods of abating the smoke nui- 
sance; addresses by J. B. Walker 
and others. Bul. v. 2, no. 16. 1910. 

City club of Phil. 1418 Walnut st. Phil. 


smoke in ' 
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Municipal plans: a list of books anu 
periodicals in Seattle public library. 
Apr. 1910. 13 p. 

Seattle public library, Seattle, Wash. 


Park system of Portland, Me.; what it 


can be made. 1905. 1€ p. 
James P. Baxter, Portland, Me. 


Parks, baths and markets of the city 


of Cleveland. 1908. 53 p. 
an” of public service, Cleveland, 
0. 


Play and playgrounds, by Joseph Lee. 
Leaflet no. 2. 1906. 28 p. 25c. 
Amer. civic ass’n, 913-914 Union trust 
b’ld’g, Wash. 
Playgrounds of Chic. and the needs of 
Phil, Bul. v. 1, no. 3. 1909. 40 p. 
City club of Phil. 1418 Walnut st. Phi:. 
rreliminary report for a city plan for 
Grand Rapids, 1909. 47 p. 
City plan com. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Report for the city of Los Angeles, by 


Municipal art com. 1909. 39 p. 
Wis. libraries apply to Free lib. com. 


Mad. 
Report on Milwaukee civic center. 
1909. 7 p. 


Metropolitan park com. Mil. 


Report on public parks and play- 
grounds. 1909. 97 p. 


Board of park commissigners, 
field, Mass. 


Shade trees in towns and cities, by 
William Solotaroff. 1911. 270 p. 
$3 net. 

Wiley & sons, N. Y. 

Smoke prevention; references to books 

and magazine articles. 1907. 2U p. 


Amer. civic ass’n, 913-914 Union trust 
b’ld’g, Wash. ’ 


Smoke prevention; references to books 
and magazine articles. 1907. 20 p. 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Smoke nuisance in Europe and Ameri- 
ca, by Z. A. Willard. N. d. 48 p. 
7. A. Willard, 70 Killey st. Bost. 
Smokeless combination of coal in boil- 
er plants, by D. T. Randall and H. 
W. Weeks. Bul. no. 373. 1909. 
188 p. 
Geol. survey, Wash. 
Street construction and paviig: bibli- 
ography, see Wis. library bulletin, v. 
6 no. 6, p. 152. 
Street tree planting for Ill., by J. H. 


Prost. 
Wis libraries apply to Free lib. com. 
fad. 


Spring- 


Street trees; care and preservation. 
1909. Experiment station work, 51. 
Office of experiment stations, Wash. 
3rd annual report. 1909. 27 p. 
Board of playgrounds commissioners, 
East Orange, N. J. 
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Year’s work. 1908. 27 p. Public baths in Europe, by E. M. Hart- 
Civic league of St. Louis, Security well. 1901. 51 p. Monographs on 
b’ld’g, St. Louis, Mo. social economics, no. 6. 
(b) Sanitary = 8. — bur. Wash. 
Battle of the microbes. 1908. 28 p. Public baths in the U. S. by G. W. W. 


™ S. C. Mead, sec’y Merchants’ ass’n, N. 
Civics and health, by W. H. Aizlen. 
1909. 411 p. $1.25. 
Ginn & co. 29 Beacon st. Bost. 
Collection and disposal of municipal 
waste, by W. F. Morse. 1909. 
462 p. $5.00. 
Munic. jour. and eng. pub. co. N. Y. 
Directions. for living and sleeping in 
the open air. 1910. 24 p. 


National ass’n for the study 


and pre- 
vention of tuberculosis, 105 E. 2 
N.. ¥. 


22nd st. 


Disinfection of sewage and sewage fil- 
ter effluents. Water supply paper, 
no. 229. 1909. 91 p. 

Geol. survey, Wash. 


Disinfection of sewage effluents. 
no. 115. 1907. 47 p. 
Bur. of plant industry, Wash. 
Disposal of municipal refuse, by H. B. 
Parsons. 1906. 186 p. $2.00. 
Wiley & sons, N. Y. 
Filtration of public water supplies, by 
Allen Hazen. 1900. 197 p. $3.00. 
Wiley & sons, N. Y. 


Garbage crematories in America, by W. 
M. Venable. 1906. 200 p. $2.00. 
Wiley & sons, N. Y. 
Health of the city, by Hollis Godfrey. 
1910. 327 p. $1.25. 
Houghton Mifflin co. Bost. 
Housing reports of the N. Y. 
tenement house dep’t. Annual. 
3 ieee house dep’t, 44 E. 


Bul. 


(city) 


23d 


st. 
Manual on tuberculosis, its cause, pre- 
vention and treatment. 1910. 9 p. 
Office of Indian affairs, Wash. 


Medical milk commissions and the pro, 
duction of certified milk in the U. S. 
by C. B. Lane. Bul. no. 104. 1908. 
43 p. 

Bur. of animal industry, Wash. 
Milk supply of 29 south-rn cities, by 
F. Doane. Bul. no. 70. 1905. 
40 p. 
Bur. of animal industry, Wash. 

Modern baths and bath houses, by W. 

P. Gerhard. 1908. 331 p. $3.0v. 
Wiley & sons, N. Y. 

Modern methods of street cleaning, by 

G. A. Soper. 1909. 2U1 p. $3.u0. 
Eng. news pub. co. 

Principles of sewage treatment, by W. 
P. Dunbar and H. T. Calvert. 1908. 
270 p. 15s. 

Chas. Griffin & co. Lond. 


Hanger. Bui. no. 54. Sept. 1904. 
Dep’t of commerce and labor, Wash. 


Purification of Boston sewage with a 


history of sewage purification. Wa- 
ter supply paper, no. 185. 1906. 
163 p. 

Geol. survey, Wash. 


Report of committee of sewage — 
of Trenton, N. J. 1909. 44 
City clerk, Trenton, N. J. 


Some important factors in the produc- 
tion of sanitary milk, by E. H. Web- 
ster. Cire. no. 142. 1909. 17 p. 

Bur. of animal industry, Wash. 

Tuberculosis or consumption, with spe- 
cial reference to Wis. conditions, by 

W. D. Frost. Univ. of Wis. ext. ser. 
v. 1, no. 3. 1909. 75 p. 

Walter M. Smith, Univ. of Wis. Maa. 


What is Phil. doing to make and keep 
her citizens healthy? Bul. v. 3, no. 
10. 1910. 138 p. 

City club of Phil. 1418 Walnut st. Phil. 

Wisconsin bakery laws. 1909. 4 p. 

Bur. labor, Mad. 


Visiting nurses in the U. S. by Issabella 


Waters. 1909. 367 p. $1.75. 
Charities publication committee, 105 E. 
22nd st. N. Y. 


See also article by Miss Van Buren in 
Wis. library bulletin, v. 7, no. 3. 


(c) Social 


Boy scouts of Amer. by James E. West. 
Bul. v. 4, no. 7. 1911. 4p. 
City club of Phil. 1418 Walnut st. Phil. 


Civic clubs; organization, programs, 
loans to clubs. Bul. no. 183. 1909. 
7D 

Univ. ext. div. Mad. 

Fourth of July injuries and tetanus. 
Annual. 

Amer. medical ass’n, 535 Dearborn ave. 
Chie. 

Incorporation of boy scouts of Amer: 
statement by R. W. Gates and oth- 
ers; hearing before the committee 
on education, H. R. 24747. 1910. 
25 p. 

Apply to your congressman. 
Juvenile courts, by S. K. Hornbeck. 
Bul. no. 15. 1908. 41 p. 
Legis. ref. dep’t, Mad. 

Our barbarous Fourth, by Mrs. 
Rice. 1906. 16 p. 


Sec’y of me Society for the suppression 
of noise, N. Y. - 


Kk. b. 
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Prisoners and juvenile delinquents in 
institutions: special report. 1904. 
295 p. 

U. §S. census office, Wash. 

Problem of the children and how the 

state of Colorado cares for them: 


report. 1904. 222 p. 
Probation dep’t of the juvenile court, 
Denver, Col. 
Safe, patriotic Fourth, by Mrs. I. L. 
Rice. 1910. 20 p. 


eee Sage foundation, Madison ave. 


Safer, 1909. 
1 p. 

Russell Sage foundation, sl t of child 
hygiene, 1 Madison ave. N. Y 


(d) Social evil 
The national vigilance committe, 332 


Fifth ave., N. Y. will furnish pam- 
phlets and material which will be of 


saner Fourth of July. 


service in conducti g an anti-vice 
campaign. 
(e) Educational 
American schoolhouses, by Fletcher 
Dresslar. Bul. 1910, no. 5. 1911. 
133 p. 


Bur. of education, Wash. 
Continuation school in the U. S. by A. 
J. Jones. Bul. no. 367. 1907. 149 p. 
Bur. of education, Wash. 


Debaters’ aids; questions for debate, 
loans of literature. Bul. no. 148. 
6 p 


Univ. ext. div. Mad. 
Debating societies: organization and 


procedure. Bul. no. 192. 1909. 
35 p. 
Univ. ext. div. Mad. 
How to have a good school. 1910. 


30 p. 
State sup’t, Mad. 
Medical inspection of schools, by L. H. 


Gulick and L. P. Ayres. 1910. 276 p. 
$1.50. 
Charities publication committee, 105 E. 
22nd st. N. Y. 
Municipal reference bureau. Bul. no. 
186. 1909. 8 p. 


Univ. ext. div. Mad. 

Open air crusaders: a report of the 
Elizabeth McCormick open air 
school; with a general account of 
open air school work in Chic. ed. by 
S. C. Kingsley. 1910. 105 p 

United charities of Chic. 51 “F Salle 
st. Chic. 

Our city schools: their direction and 
management, by W. E. Chancellor. 
1908. 338 p. $1.25. 

D. C. Heath & co. Bost. 

Principles of effective debating. 
no. 252. 1911. 41 p. 

Univ. ext. div. Mad. 


Bul. 
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Report of the Wis. com. upon the plans 
for the extension of industrial ana 
agricultural training, submitted to 


the governor. 1911. 135 p. 
Legis. ref. dep’t, Mad. 
School beautiful. 1907. 98 p. 


State sup’t, Mad. 


School gardens, by B. T. Galloway. 
Bul. no. 160. 1905. 4% p. 
Office of experiment stations, Wash. 


School gardens and their relation to 
other school work, by W. A. Bald- 
win. 25c. 

Amer. ro ag a » 918-914 i 
bide Wan ss’n Union trust 

School sine in America, by H. 
S. Curtis. U. S. bur. of educ. re- 
port. 1907. 

- ape. playground ass’n, 1 Madison ave. 


Suggested outline on civics for study 
clubs. 
See Wis. library bulletin, v. 5, no. 6, 
p. 95. 
Vocational education. 1910. 
State education dep’t, Alb. 


26 p. 


(f) Economic 
Papers on the conservation of water 
resources. Water supply paper, no. 
234. 1909. 96 p. 
Geol. survey, Wash. 


(2) Population 
Statistics of cities: special report of 


the U. S. census bureau. Annual. 
Dep’t of commerce and labor, Wasn. 


(3) General business conditions 


Labor conditions in the.public utilities 

of Wis. 1908. 159 p. 
Bur. labor, Mad. 

Municipal markets and slaughterhous- 
es in Europe. Special consular rep’t, 
v. 42, pt. 3. 1910. 117 p. 

Dep’t of commerce and labor, Wash. 

Public service commission laws; a com- 
parison of the laws of N. Y. Wis. 
Mass. N. J. and Md. by J. A. Lapp. 
1911. 18p 

Legis. m9 dep’t, State library, Celum- 
bus, Ohio. 

See also I, 4 above on cooperation. 


Ill. Good government 


(1) Form and method 


City government by commission, by F. 
H. MacGregor. Univ. of Wis. bul. 
ext. ser. v. 1, no. 4. 1911. 151 p. 

Univ. ext. div. Mad. 

Commission government in American 
cities, by E. S. Bradford. 1911 (not 
out till Sept.) $1.25. 

Macmillan & co. N. Y. 
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Commission plan of city government: 
briefs for affirmative and negative. 
Bul. no. 228. 1910. 17 p. 

Univ. ext. div. Mad. 

Comparison of the forms of commission 

government in cities, by E. S. Brad- 


ford. 1910. %. p. 30c. 
E. §. Bradford, 3025 Fifteenth st. 
N. W. Wash. 


Commission plan of municipal govern- 


ment, comp. by E. C. Robbins. 1909. 
168 p. $1.00. 
H. W. Wilson co. Minneapolis, Minn. 


General charter law of Wis. organiza- 
tion and government of cities under 
general law. 1910. 168 p. 

Sec’y of state, Mad. 

Modern development of municipal gov- 
ernment; a reference guide (bibli- 
ography) n. d. 16 p. 

Public lib. Trenton, N. J. 

Municipal government, shall it be car- 
ried on by a small board of admin- 
istrators, elected at large by >the 
people? 1908. 74 p. 

Economic club of Bost. 

Municipal home rule, by F. J. Good- 

now. 1903. 283 p. $1.50. 
Macmillan & co. N. Y. 
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Municipal home rule charters, by M. A. 

Schaffner. Bui. no. 18. 1908. 38 p. 
Legis. ref. dep’t, Mad. 

Wis. law for com ission form of gov- 
ernment. Ch. 448, laws of 1909. 
10 p. 

Sec’y of state, Mad. 


(2) Finance and accounts 


Digest of taxation, 1884-1909, Milwau- 

kee. 1909. 192 p. 
City clerk, Mil. 

N. Y. city budget exhibit. 

See Wis. library bulletin, v. 6, no. 5, 
p. 123. 

Present and growing need for the gen- 
eral adoption of a uniform system 
of records and accounts, by A. C. 
Humphreys. 1907. 30 p. 

New England ass’n of gas engineers, 
Bost. 

Statistics of cities: special report of U. 
S. census bureau. Annual. 

Dep't of commerce and labor, Wash. 

Uniform accounting. Municipal bul. 
no. 1. 1910. 64 p. 

Mass. bureau of statistics, Bost. 


A. L. A. AT PASADENA 


The central theme of the A. L. A. 
conference at Pasadena and the theme 
emphasized in this number of the Wis- 
consin Library Bulletin are the same. 
The theme is the relation of the library 
to the community. Im the discussions 
of this theme at the Passadena confer- 
ence it was evident that the best thought 
of the profession is that it is the first 
duty of the librarian to search out 
those who have no access to books 
rather than to force more books upon 
those who already have books at their 
‘disposal. 

This theme is induced by present 
day thought since more than ever do 
men ralize that no man liveth to 
himself alone. In recognizing a duty 
to the community and in realizing a 
responsibility to place a book in the 
hands of every bookless individual the 
librarian is but applying this general 
principle to the work of the profession. 

Possibly the only unfortunate teature 
of the meeting was the absence of 
President J. I. Wyer, which was, how- 
ever, unavoidable because of the great 
misfortune which his library had re- 
cently suffered in ity» destruction by 
fire. Notwithstanding his absence, 
‘his address on ‘What the community 


owes the library” gave direction to the 
thought of the meeting. 

Among the addresses which were of 
particular interest to those interested 
in the libraries of the smaller towns 
are the _ following: The effect of 
the commission. plan or government 
on library control, by Miss Alice S. 
Tyler, of Iowa; Modern library work 
with children, by Henry BH. Legler of 
Chicago; The basis of support for city 
and state library work, by F. F. Hopper 
of Tacoma Wash.; The Eternal Or of the 
librarian, by Francis F. Brown, editor 
of the Dial, a discussion of the neces- 
sity that faces the librarian to choose 
between the many books offered for 
purchase; The exploitation of the li- 
brary, by A. E. Bostwick, detailing, 
many interesting attempts to make use 
of the library for advertising and oth- 
er commercial purposes; the address 
of President J. A. B. Scherer of Throop 
Polytechnic institute, Pasadena, which 
was full of interest and inspiration for 
the librarian who is a book lover as 
well as an administrator; the address 
by Hon. Hiram Johnson, governor of 
California, whose manner and speech 
indicate a spirit as militant and as 
fearless as that of our own LaFollette; 
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the address of Lincoln Steffens, which 
constituted a plea to librarians for aid 
in building up civic righteousness and 
good citizenship. 

A few were privileged to meet Miss 
Helen E. Haines, formerly editor of 
the Library Journal, now c< resident of 
Pasadena, who, although unable to 
leave her home, had made her influ 
ence felt through correspondence with 
those planning the program. 

In spite of the fact that national 
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conferences and meetings are an every 
day occurrence in southern California, 
both Pasadena and Los Angeles entei- 
tained royally. An expression of ap- 
preciation is also due to the manage- 
ment of the Maryland Hotel, who were 
constant in their attention to the needs 
of the members c“ the association and 
due also to the Woman’s Shakespeare 
Club of Pasadena in whose beautiful 
building the general sessions were held. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Class work was resumed on April 6, 
after the return from the two months 
of field practice which proved more 
successful than ever. The first days 
of the spring term were devoted to in- 
teresting seminary discussions of the 
practical work accomplished and com- 
parison of methods observed in the li- 
braries visited. Both students and co- 
operative librarians agreed as in the 
past in finding this practice work a 
desirable feature of the course. 

The spring schedule has included the 
courses in Administration, given this 
year by Mr. Dudgeon and Miss McCol- 
lough. Mr. Dudgeon Iectured on the 
legal and financial sides and Miss Mc- 
Collough discussed the relationship of 
librarian with the trustees, the staff, 
and the public. Lectures on Public 
documents were given as usual by Miss 
Imhoff and the work in Document 
cataloguing by Miss Turvill. Miss 
Kennedy gave Children’s work and 
Book buying and_ ordering. Miss 
Hazeltine continued her course in Ref- 
erence work, gave tue lectures on Sub- 
ject bibliography and supervised the 
making of the required bibliographies. 
Miss Elva L. Bascom gave a series of 
lectures on Printing, and one on Se- 
lection of nature books in the Book se- 
lection course. Miss Turvill con- 
ducted the work in binding. A new 
feature of this course was the actual 
binding of a book by each student in 
the bindery of the Democrat Printing 
Co. This generous offer was fully ap- 
preciated by the students, and added 
greatly to the practical value and in- 
terest of the study. 

The assemblies weve continued every 
Monday and gave the class opportunity 
of hearing a number of prominent 
speakers on important subjects. Sen- 
ator Sanborn spoke on Workingmen’s 
compensation and explained the bil 
just passed by the Wisconsin legisla- 


ture on the measure that is attracting 
so much comment; Hon. H. L. Ekern 
discussed Initiative and referendum; 
Rev. R. H. Edwards spoke on The Li- 
brarian as a social worker; Dr. Charles. - 
McCarthy, on The Wisconsin idea; and 
Mr. F. A. Hutchins on Making the most 
of a small library. 

Miss Stearns gave her excellent lec 
tures on Library spirit, The problem 
of the girl, and The problem of the 
boy. Miss Mary A. Smith of the Madi- 
son public library lectured to the class 
on How to teach the use of the library 
to eighth grade pupils. Miss Weil, chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Madison public 
library described the scnool duplicate 
collection. 

The class had the opportunity of 
hearing ex-President Roosevelt upon the 
occasion of his visit to Madison in 
April. Visits have been made by the 
class to the Agricultural and Engineer. 
ing libraries of the University of Wis- 
consin, Grimm’s bindery, the Democrat 
Printing Co. and the East end branch 
of the Madison public library. 

May. day was celebrated by the an- 
nual exhibition of picture bulletins. 
President Van Hise of the University 
gave the address of the day, on The 
spirit of the university, to an interest- 
ed audience of students and guests. 
The class gift of five dozen cups and 
plates was presented on this occasion 
by Miss Margaret Greene, the clas» 
president. This very practical gift was 
accepted on behalf of the school by the 
preceptor. 

The attractive and interesting bulle 
tins which had been prepared by each 
student were hung in the gallery ana 
greatly enjoyed. Coffee was served in 
the school room and the new dishes 
christened. Several graduates returned 
as guests of the class, Miss Gregory 
and Miss Reynolds of 1907, and Miss. 
Rogers and Miss Stearns of 1910. 
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Miss McAlphine and Miss Moore from 
neighboring libraries also attended the 
exercises. The guests lingered during 
the morning for closer examination o1 
the bulletins and the quarters of the 
school. Catalogues of the bulletins hau 
been prepared and were given to each 
guest. 
The following is a list of the bulle- 
tins: 
Abraham Lincoln, by Miss Bergold. 
Aeroplanes, by Miss McGregor. 
Amateur photography, by Miss Mar- 
tin. 
Automobiles, by Miss Fihe. 
Bible stories, by Miss Eastland. 
Books to read aloud, by Miss Dow. 
Boy scouts, by Miss nautz. 
Bridges, by Miss Warren. 
Bungalows, by Miss Lewis 


Charles Dickens, by Miss. Doris 
Greene. 
Color photography, by Miss Zela 
Smith. 


Five senses, by Miss Muir. 

Flag day, by Miss Pond. 

Frozen North, by Miss Pleasants. 

Holland, by Miss Margaret Greene. 

House decoration, by Miss Dexter. 

Japan, by Miss Mabel Smith. 

John Burroughs, by Miss Kosek. 

Mexico, by Miss Cobb. 

Montana, by Miss Haley. 

Old china exhibitron—poster 
labels, by Miss Dunton. 

Photography, by Miss Mumm. 

Pieces to speak, ‘by Miss Morgan. 

Sane Fourth—Bulietin and posters, 
by Miss Spencer. 

Subjects of the final bibliographies 
were assigned in April and the stu- 
dents have been busy all the spring 
upon them. The topics are as follows: 

Compulsory voting—Miss Bergold. 

Modern drama_ since 1905—WMiss 
Cobb. 

Bibliography of Wisconsin territory 
—NMiss Dexter. 

Books to read aloud—Miss Dow. 

Stock watering—Miss Dunton. 

Selected list of books on philosophy 
for a small library—MiIss Eastland. 

Bibliography of the material in the 
Wisconsin Historical Library on Indi- 
ana—Miss Fihe. 

Dutch and Flemish art—Miss Doris 
Greene. 

Administrative Mar- 
garet Greene. 

Ventilation—Miss Haley. 

Home education—Miss Kautz. 

Forest fires—Miss Kosek. 

Apprentice classes—<liss Lewis. 

Books for foreigners in English— 
Miss McGregor, 


and 


boards—Miss 
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George Elliot—Miss Martin. 

Source material on Charles Lamb— 
Miss Morgan. 

Publishing houses—Miss Muir. 

Business efficiency—-Miss Mumm. 

Inspirational selections from great 
authors for reading aloud—Miss Pleas- 
ants. 

Industries of Wisconsin—Miss Pond. 

Source material on Oliver Goldsmith 
—Miss E. M. Smith. 

Homesteading—Miss Zela Smith. 

Psychotheraphy—Miss Spencer. 

Selected list on Ireland for small li- 
braries—Miss Warren. 

Entrance examinations for the class 
of 1912 were held June 9. 

The commencement exercises of the 
class of 1911 are scheduled for June 
14. Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, field sec- 
retary of the Congregational churches 
of Wisconsin, will give the address of 
the evening. His subject will be The 
investment of influence. 


School Notes 


Prof. Rasmus B. Anderson met the 
class for an evening on Norse mytho 
ogy. On Miss Hazeltine’s birthday the 
class surprised her with a May party, 
and during the last days of school Miss 
Turvill gave a picnic at her country 
home for the faculty and students. 

Miss Carpenter entertained the staf, 
and Mrs. Thwaites, Miss Hazeltine ana 
Miss Turvill gave a luncheon in honor 
o. Miss Kennedy, who has resigned 
her position. Miss Kennedy left at the 
time of the A. L. A. to attend the 
Pasadena Conference and to join ker 
parents, who have moved to California. 
Her fellow-workers deeply regret her 
departure and her loss will be keenly 
felt by librarians of the state. She has 
been on the staff of the Commission for 
three years, serving both as an in- 
structor in the school and a field work- 
er. Her enthusiasm and technical abil- 
ity have been a large factor in the de, 
velopment of the school in its forma- 
tive years. 


Alumni Notes 


Miss Caroline S. Gregory, 1907, re- 
signed her position as children’s li- 
brarian of the Superior (Wis.) Public 
Library in March and will spend a 
year at home. 

Miss Myrtle E. Sette, 1907, after 
con pleting the organization of the Pub- 
lic Library at Yankton, S. D., has ac- 
cepted a position with the North Da- 
kota Library Commission. 

1907, 


Miss Marion F. Wiel, chii- 
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dren’s librarian of the Madison Public 
Library, resigned May 1 to accept a 
position in the Chicago Public Library. 
She will have charge of the Hamlin 
Park Branch upon its completion. 

Miss Lucile Cully, 1908, has beer 
elected librarian of the Kewanee (TII.) 
Publie Library, resigning her position 
as librarian of the Manitowoc (Wis.) 
Publie Library to accept it. 

Mrs. Helen Harwood Yates, 1908, has 
been elected a trustee of the Tipton 
(Towa) Publie Library. 

Miss Jane Schauers. 1908, after com- 
pleting seme organizing for the Agri- 
eultural library of the University o1 
Minnesota, has accented a temporary 
position with the Mt%nnesota Library 
Commission. 

Miss Gertrude Husenetter, 1909, has 
resigned her position in the Sheboygan 
(Wis.) Public “Library. 

Miss Amv G. Bosson, 1910, is serv: 
ing as acting Jibrarian of the Superior 
(Wis.) Normal school library. 

Miss Grace Foland, 1910, has a tem- 
norary nosition as a cataloguer in the 
Wisconsin Historical Wibrary. 


Appointments—Clas; of 1911 


Bessie Hoard Dexter, assistant, Wis- 
consin Historical Library, Madison. 

Gertrude Cobb, temporary assistant, 
Public Library, Madison, Wis. 


NOTES FOR 


It is a wholesome thing to receive 
an occasional reminder that a librar 


ian’s business is after ail chiefly a 
book business—that otner activities 
are to be classed as “side shows.”’ 


Mr. FE. L. Pearson in the Boston Trans- 
cript has this to say on the subject: 
“But another feature of library work 
which may easily divert money from 
the purchase of books is the number of 
‘side-shows’ in which so many librar- 
ians are indulging. They are mainly 
inaugurated by librarians, and librar- 
ians have it in their power to remove 
the cause of complaint. It is one of 
the most serious facts In library work 
today that at the very time when li- 
brarians are universally complaining of 
their meagre book-funds, many of them 
are paving salaries to persons who con- 
duct ‘story-hours’ or to persons who 
spend part of their time making “Dic 
ture-bulletins,’’ or they are mounting 
and circulating photographs and other 
pictures, or they are buying games of 
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Mary Edith Dow, librarian, Public 
Library, Saginaw, Mich. 

Florence Elizabeth Dunton, instruct- 
or, summer school for library training, 
McGill University, Montreal. 

Vera Eastland. librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Richland Center, Wis. 

Pauline Josephine Fihe, assistant, 
cataloguing and reference department, 
Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Doris Greene, assistant. McClellana 
Publie Library, Pueblo, Colo. 

Margaret Greene, librarian, 
Library, Minot, N. D. 

Josephine Mary Haley, librarian, 
Publie Library. Helena, Mont. 

Anna Agnes Kosek, cataloguer, Pub- 
lic Library, Madison, Wis. 

Della McGregor. children’s librarian, 
Public Library, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Mary Anne Martin, assistant, Wis- 
eonsin Historical Library, Madison. 

Lucy Louise Morgan, reviser, Wis- 
eonsin Library School. 

Beulah Mumm, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Sedalia, Mo. 

Martha Elizabeth Pond, librarian, 
Public Library, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Ella Mabel Smith, assistant, chil- 
dren’s department, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh. 

Zela Smith, assistant, Public Library, 
Sunerior, Wis. 

Lois Amelia Snenser, librarian. Spies 
Publie “Library, Menominee, Mich. 


Public 


LIBRARTANS 


jack-straws and “snap” for the chil- 
dren’s room, or they are circulating 
‘music-rolls’ or they are experiment- 
ing with cinematographs, or they are 
keeping one assistant busy filing cards 
into 2 depository Library of Congress 
catalogue which is consulted twice a 
vear or less, or thev are in one way 
or another turning the library into « 
combined kindergarten, playground, 
nicture gallerv, and general social-wel- 
fare-mother’s assistant-uplift institu 
tion. 

“Many of these things are good in 
themselves. The story-hour for chil- 
dren has powerful advocates whose 
argument: have much weight. The 
nhotogranhs and pictures are deemed 
legitimete parts of library work by 
some librarians who do not approve of 
the story hour. But there is one fact 
which is in danger of being over!ooked, 
and it is that a library’s business is 
first and foremost with books. Until 
that part of its duty is satisfactorily 


ee ree 
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performed, until books of the right 
quality and of sufficient quantity are 
made available to all who want them, 
everything else had better wait. Even 
the story-hours, and the pictures, even 
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the wasp’s nest for the children’s room 
nad better be neglected. And we have 
it on the word of almost every librar- 
ian in the country that there is too 


little money for books.”’ 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Beaver Dam. The library building 
was recently struck by lightning. The 
only damage done was the blowing out 
of several electric light globes from 
their sockets. 

Beloit. The West Side Monday club 
has presented the library with a col- 
ored print of the Philadelphia Inde- 
pendence Hall by Jules Guerin. Last 
year the same organization gave the 
library a picture by the Swedish artist, 
Nyholme, entitled ‘‘Motherly cares’ 
for the children’s room. 

An interesting group of pictures re- 
lating to the Civil War was placed on 
the bulletin board prior to Memorial 
Day. 

Burlington. Steps are being taken 
to secure a Carnegie library. 

Delavan. The Aram library has re- 
cently been equipped with a telephone 
and the librarian has made the follow- 
ing regulations regarding its use: 

“Fiction will not be reserved by tele- 
phone but any work of non-fiction for 
study purposes will be reserved. ‘Twe 
weeks books’ may be renewed by tele- 
phone but patrons who wish to transfer 
‘seven-day books’ must bring the cards 
to the library or send them by mab. 
All busy people in Delavan are invited 
to make use of the telephone for their 
reference questions.” 

Dodgeville. The lecture course com- 
mittee of the city has given the library 
$40, the profits resulting from the last 
season’s work. 

Kau Claire. The local Knights oy. 
Columbus have presented the library 
with a complete set of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. 

Regular borrowers who wish to take 
books out of town for the summer may 
secure ten books on a card for this 
purpose, six of which may be fiction. 
Books will be stamped as due Octobe: 
1st, from which time a fine of one: cent 
a day will accrue on each day. Books 


may, however, be exchanged at any 
time. 

Grand Rapids. By recent arrange- 
ment, free public library privileges 


have been extended to the citizens of 
Nekoosa, a village of 700 people, lu 


cated seven miles from Grand Rapids, 
but connected by railway and trolley 
lines. 

Green Bay. During the recent 
G. A. R. encampment a special display 
was made of relics of the war, such as 
the key of Libby prison, a Confederate 
sword, a military coar, a musket and 
other weapons of historical interest. 

Jefferson. The contract for the new 
library has been let for exactly $10,000, 
the sum donated by Andrew Carnegie. 
It is hoped to complete the work by 
October 1st, 1911, the work of excava- 
tion having already begun. 

Kaukauna. The ladies of the Ger. 
man reading circle have presented the 
library with the German edition of 
Bulwer Lytton’s The last days of Pom- 
peii. 

Kenosha. <A_ special collection of 
guide books, books on camping, fishing 
resorts, various railway and steamship 
time tables and other helps for those 
desiring to plan vacations have been 
placed on special tables in the library. 

Madison. The common council has 
accepted the Andrew Carnegie gift o1 
$15,000 for a branch library in the 
sixth ward and has pledged itself to 
provide a suitable site and to make 
provision for annual maintenance at a 
cost not less than $1,500. A commit- 
tee has been authorized to purchase a 
vacant lot adjoining a public school. 

Manawa. A public library has re- 
cently been opened in the village un- 
der the auspices of a local library as 
sociation. 

Milwaukee. Miss Mary E. Dousman, 
head of the children’s room of the pub- 


lic library, is visiting libraries in 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Boston and 
New York. 

Mosinee. ‘the ‘Dessert library has 


been equipped with steel fire escapes, 
an opera house being located in the 
upper part of the building. The rev- 
enue from these quarters is used fon 
the purchase of books for the library. 

North Fond du Lac. Miss Hazer 
Burdette has assumed her duties as 
librarian, Miss Edith Birdsall, the 
former librarian, having been elected 
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second assistant librarian at the Fond 
du Lac public library. 

Oshkosh. A _ special list of Pooks 
on the early history of the Mississippi 
Valley was prepared by Miss Julia 
Rupp, the local librarian, at the time 
of the historical pageant which was 
given by the students of the local nor- 
mal school. Much interest was taken 
by the public in the books on the sub- 
ject prior to and after the pageant. 

Racine. The North side branch of 
the library has been moved to a more 
central location. 

Ripon. A collection of sheet music, 
consisting of organ, piano, violin 
music and songs, has been given to 


the library in memory of Alice Park- 
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hurst Farr. Professor’ Bentliff of 
Ripon College made the selection ana 
an effort has been made to meet the 
needs, as far as possible, of all patrons 
who are interested in music. 

Tomahawk. An _ operetta was re- 
cently given by home talent for the 
benefit of the local library. The sum 
of $87 was cleared. 

Waupun. The librarian has pre- 
pared a special list on gardening. 

West Allis. The branch library lo- 
cated at E. G. Jones’ drug store now 
contains four-hundred and fifty vol- 
umes. 

Whitewater. Seventy volumes from 
the library of Mrs. Ione Flanders were 
given to the public library. 





